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black men, yellow men; sons of the Pilgrims, Dutch, French, Irish, Spanish, Italian, Scan- 

dinavian, German, Slavic, Greek, Syrian, Armenian, Jew, Hindu, Chinese, Japanese, African; 
dwellers in cities, farmers and ranchers; capitalists, laborers, professional men, clerks; men 
divided by every kind of barrier and scattered over three thousand miles of mountains, valleys, 
plains, and desert, and yet gathered together in one fellowship of the spirit of Thanksgiving under 
the magic name of America! 

If the imagination of every American could cover the vast and varied company of worshippers 
with whom he holds communion on this day, the exercise itself would be an all-sufficient occasion 
for thanksgiving. One hundred and ten million souls are making the experiment of living together, 
with the power and responsibility for the welfare of allin the hands of each. Yet to think “‘America”’ 

- when we are called upon to act is almost impossible; for that very reason our acts are neither right 
nor true. Instead of a great co-operative act of enlightened intelligence, we accept a clash of petty, 
prejudiced points of view. Can a democracy long exist on such a basis? Aristotle said a republic 
must fall when the orator can no longer address all of its citizens from the public rostrum. Most 
of the conflicts in our life to-day are clearly the result of the sectional-mindedness of the principal 

actors, from the Senate partisan wrangle over the peace treaty to industrial disputes for class 
advantage. The hope of our salvation is a new morality according to which “‘my good,” “my 
rights,” are determined solely from the standpoint of the common good, and what is right for the 
whole. 

Thank God for the festival of Thanksgiving, ‘‘when the people of the United States are ac- 
customed fo unife in giving thanks to Almighty God,” and by that very act to think and—better 
still—to feel in terms of the whole body, wherein no one member’s function is despised by any 
other! 


If we take the hymn-writer’s lines as a fact of experience, that 


; ‘HE, Nation in an act of praise! Think what that means in terms of fellowship! White men, 


“Trouble, cold, and dreary care 
Are angels in disguise,” 


U 
we have a specific cause for Thanksgiving in the very conflicts of selfish interests that drive 
home that we must and shall be a people in whom the co-operative spirit is the one dominant 
control. Thank God for the spiritual ideal and coming practice of brotherhood! 


| one. 
- ' tion of discontent. 
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Change the Tactics 


NLESS WE CHANGE onr tactics in deal- 
ing with the social unrest we shall ruin 
our country. We have tried the brute- 
force method, with jails and organized 

repression for the men who revolt from what they 
believe to be injustice, for about five years, and 
where are we? It was an emergency, the World 
War itself, and our summary ways during that 
period, it was to be expected, would be approved 
to an unusual limit. But now we are out of the 

conflict, and our problem is essentially an internal 
At the present hour there is no sign of cessa- 
Indeed the press of the country 
makes it its business to cover the first pages with 
alarming signs that the thing goes on from bad to 
worse. We cannot expect any other outcome so 
long as we do violence to the sound principle of 
religion, aS we have been doing for an unconscion- 
able time. How have we renounced our spiritual 
honor? We have miscalculated to a grave degree 
the inner working of human nature, by supposing 
that in this country of all countries it would be 
possible to repress, frighten, and subdue the of- 
fending people by excited language and angry dem- 
onstrations. The dignity of human nature is a 
great working belief, even in the bosoms of those 
who choose ways that are neither dignified nor in 
the right sense human. However unreasonable 
they may be they are amenable only to reason. 
Until that fact be respected, sympathetically un- 
derstood, and put in operation, we shall be at once 
false to our religion who call ourselves Christians, 
and abettors of “the increasing and deplorable up- 
rising throughout the land. 


Bludgeon for Error 


WE HAVE REPEATEDLY and passionately 
urged upon the people this proposition, 
namely, that the only successful way to meet false 
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real stability, progress, and happiness, issue. 
_great way is the way of Christ, who knew as no 
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propaganda is to be powerful with ras propa- | 
ganda. To attempt to meet error with a bludgeon | 


is of all crimes the most unpardonable at this criti- 
cal juncture. Let us use our reason with great 
love of our institutions, meeting every pointed ob- 
jection and offerice with the compelling, overwhelm- 


ing power of well-ordered truth. Instead of assum- 


ing that all of our political, social, and industrial 
ways are divinely right, let us in God’s holy name 


= 


hear fully the charges that are made against our 


way of doing things, and in a temper of teachable- 
ness, with a desire to make a better country, let us 


make the new avowal that we will correct the evils — 


and build a stronger, truer social order. For no 
one questions that evils always abound. To-day 
they are poignantly acute, and he is a foolish and 
self-deceiving person who tries to stop his ears 
against the rumbling protest. Ideas, ideas,—these 
and these only make the answer certain for good. 
For our part, the possibility of Bolshevism in our 
state is a grievous thing; and because it is so false 
to the real democratic management of our common 
affairs, and so insistent in its promises, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to be the more studious, measured, 
and convincing in whatever we say or do. 


Justice and Mercy 


E COUNT IT A WASTE of time and worse 


to be emphasizing the wrong things that are 
spoken among us to such an extent that we give no 
adequate attention to the right things. We too 
much follow not the way of the gospel but the way 
of the law. We employ Old Testament, not New 
Testament, tactics. We speak only of law and 
order, not realizing that the institutions of human- 


ity are founded, as Micah said, on justice and 


mercy, out of which law and order, as well as all 


man knew how to assail wrong; but who never 
permitted his teachings to end, or even to be over- 
weighted, with the evil in the world. He over- 
came evil with good. That is really the question. 
Are we good enough, rather than wise enough, to 
meet the situation? 
ringing answer,—our people are good enough, espe- 


cially the millions in our churches, but they must — 
be made alert enough, passionate enough, to give — 


their consecrated intelligence to the great demand. 
The issue is a spiritual issue. 


The League Lives 


OT DEAD, but taking oxygen, is the best re- 
port that the attending physician can make on ~ 
the Treaty of Peace and the League of Nations, — 


rat 


The 


which seemed about to pass out a week ago. 
Senators have done their worst, and departed for a 
rest. 


almost undone thing, and it does give hope that we 
shall have, after all, a reasonably good basis on 
i 


which to work with the other nations in the recon- — 


struction of the world. It has been made plain to 
the Senate, which is overwhelmingly for a treaty, 
that every consideration of our nalooal welfare de 
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Our answer is,—and it is a 
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The people have come to the rescue of.the 
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mands positive action. The country has spoken. 
_ There is no doubt about the wishes of the American 
people, though we hear from those who, either in 
- discouragement or in distrust, say it is not true. 
_ The thing to remember, when we seek the opinion 
_ of the people, is that they who either disapprove or 
despair generally make much more ado than they 
who are in favor of a given programme. Asa rule, 
the man who is against is much more assertive than 
the man who is for a measure. We have gone on 
_ this negative tack so long in human history that we 
ought to have learned properly to estimate its sig- 
nificance. However much they may take out of the 
Treaty that the majority would have included in it, 
we are agreed that any even limited expression of 
willingness to help to straighten out the demoral- 
ized world would be acceptable, so long as it leaves 
the soul of the League covenant at least with a body 
of life. The most implacable person seems not op- 
posed to that, though, truth to tell, the present 
writer has met one man who does not believe in the 
League at all. 
| 


Religion’s New Enterprise 

HE IMAGINATION LEAPS at the news in 

this issue that the Laymen’s League has pur- 

chased a house which will become the headquar- 
ters in Boston of its great work. The central idea 

is that a downtown club of churchmen will devote 

| itself to religion for the common welfare. It will 
be watched all over the land. So far as we know 
there is nothing quite like it. There are other re- 
ligious clubs, but is there another which purposes 
an every-day, business-like devotion to the offering 
of spiritual wares which are indispensable to the 
strength, health, and progress of society? We can 
rely upon the men of practical sense to see to it 
that they who use their house shall speak the word 
as it is needed for our time. The relation of re- 


ligion to life is here an undertaking that will not - 


supersede, but it ought powerfully to supplement 

as well as stimulate the work that is done in the 
parish. The setting, not apart in the quiet of a 
neighborhood, but in the thick of the world of work 
| and its problems, is significant of the trend of the 
time. Surely Unitarian laymen give signs of their 
ability for leadership. 


4 The “Y” ’s Advantage 
E CANNOT SHARE the opinion of some of 
our cotemporaries that the withdrawal of the 
—s-Y. M. G. A. from an official status in the welfare 
4 work in the army is a mistake. Secretary Baker 
may be wrong in his order, but the effect upon the 
Association is less serious than some of its friends 
believe. It must be remembered that the work con- 
tinues, as the following statement of Mr. John §. 
Tichenor, National Executive Secretary for War 
Work, to Tum Rucrster indicates: “The Secretary 
of War requests the Y. M. C. A. to continue and 
enlarge its programme in permanent Y. M. C. A. 
_ puildings outside of the camps and to provide new 
dings as far as needed in communities and 
djacent to camps for the service of the men. 
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The Y. M. C. A. definitely plans to continue and © 
extend its service to the country’s fighting forces. © 
As a result of its twenty years’ experience and — 
service to army and navy men the Association has 
an effective organization and constituency, thus in- 
suring an expanding and permanent programme.” 
The disadvantages of being no longer on the reg- 
ular basis are more than compensated by the inde- 
pendence and attractiveness to soldiers of a “Y” 
which is not a part of the army machine. Let the 
regular chaplains do all they can and will, in the 
increased duties now devolving upon them. The 
fact remains, and the chaplains themselves know 
it in many a case to their sorrow, it is not the most 
efficacious thing to militarize either religion or 
welfare work. That is all there is to it. Where 
it is attempted the soul of both are likely to be 
squeezed out of them in the rigors of military red 
tape and meticulous routine. The army’s business 
is principally a hard and unsentimental task,— 
more’s the praise to them who do it !—and the right 
place for the ministry of the things of the spirit is 
where there will be the least likelihood of inter- 
ference with the freedom of either the soldier or the 
worker. 


A Senatorial Sacrilege 


HE TRIVIALITY OF OUR SENATE in a 

crisis is illustrated by its consideration of an 
amendment to the Peace Treaty moved by that 
saintly one, Senator Sherman, invoking “the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God” on that document. We 
are informed that seven pages of the Record were 
filled with the debate, not to mention the wasted 
precious time, and that the maker of the amend- 
ment offered this bit of sacrilege in defence of his 
proposal: “My suggestion is, Mr. President, that 
even thugs, before they strangle their victims, 
invoke the blessing of their god ; even thieves, before 
they steal, and the bloody warriors of an antique 
age, before they went out to loot, to desolate, and 
to burn, have invoked the blessings of their god.” 
What could better fix our conviction that certain 
members of our senior legislative body are unspeak- 
ably unworthy? They have not the first essential 
of a decent, normal human being, reverence, or, to 
be quite indulgent, a respect for reverence in others. 
Is it at all remarkable that a body which would 
permit, even laugh at, such blasphemous banality 
as this Sherman thing has earned for itself the 
name of reproach and incompetency? We salute 
some members of the body whom we profoundly 
respect, venerate indeed, and we know they must 
have inwardly revolted from this wicked perform- 
ance. Second to it in lowness was the remark of 
Senator Thomas: “I have been a member of this 
body for nearly seven years, and every morning of 
every session, except when we recessed from one 
day to the other, the blessing of Almighty God has 
been invoked upon the Senate from the lips of its 
chaplain. If it has ever produced any material 
benefit up to this time I have been unable to per- 
ceive it.” 
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Neo EFFORTS at compromise having failed, the 


EWS OF THE WEEK 


Senate last Wednesday by three separate votes 

on the issue declined to ratify the treaty of peace 
and emphasized its unwillingness to take further action 
on the instrument in the extra session by adjourning 
sine die. On the day before the decisive votes were 
taken, the President, in a letter to Senator Hitchcock, 
communicated to the Senate his opinion that the reso- 
lution for ratification, as presented by Senator Lodge, 
with the fifteen amendments previously adopted at 
the instance of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
did “not provide for ratification but rather for the 
nullification of the treaty.” The final effort to ratify 
the treaty without reservations, after the failure of 
two previous attempts to ratify it with reservations, 
ended in a vote of 53 to 38. A feature of the contest 
was the alignment against ratification of the thirteen 
Republican “bitter-enders” who had voted for the reser- 
vations reported by the Committee. An attempt to 
end the still-existing state of war by the passage of a 
concurrent resolution declaring it at an end, proved 
also fruitless of results. The adjournment of the extra 
session left the relations between Germany and the 
United States technically where they were immediately 
after the armistice was signed. 


President Expected to Renew 
the Struggle for Ratification 

There was small prospect, on the adjournment of 
the Senate, that the President would accept the verdict 
of that body and abandon his efforts to obtain the rati- 
fication of the treaty, including the League of Nations, 
which was the chief object of Senatorial opposition. 
In the absence of any intimation from the White House 
of the Executive’s purposes, it was generally assumed, 
by both friends and foes of the instrument, that the 
President upon the convening of the regular session on 
the first of December, or shortly after, would once more 
lay the instrument before the ratifying body. In the 
meanwhile, there were indications that the Republican 
leaders hope to inject the issue of ratification into the 
coming election—on the assumption that they could 
maintain the force of opposition unbroken until the 
beginning of the Presidential campaign next summer. 
The prospect of so long a delay, however, involved so 
protracted a period of uncertainty in our international 
relations that not all the party chiefs were disposed to 
regard the postponement as advisable. 


Great Powers Still Hope 
for Ratification of Treaty 

Bewildered and somewhat embittered comments on 
the situation in the press and by public men of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy revealed an abiding hope 
that, despite the failure of the treaty at this time, a 
way would be found to regularize the international 
situation by the adherence of the United States to the 
provisions of the instrument upon which the existing 
order of things is based. There were plain intimations, 


at the beginning of the week, of a popular sentiment. 


in both Great Britain and France in favor of the ac- 
ceptance of any reasonable reservations that the Senate 
might adopt as a condition to ratification—and the 
seope and intent of the fifteen “interpretations” 
adopted by the Senate did not appear to make such 
acceptance impossible, or even improbable. The con- 
sensus of European opinion seemed to be that, although 
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the three chief signatories might proceed to carry out 
the terms of the treaty without the participation of 
America, a separate treaty between America and Ger- 
many would mean a grave reverse for the cause for 
which the war was fought. 
Country Receives Senate’s 
Veto with Mixed Feelings 

Throughout the country the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty was received with sharply divided 
feelings. The conviction of Senator Lodge and the 
Republican majority in the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations has been all along that the people 
as a whole are unalterably opposed to the acceptance 
of the degree of participation in European affairs which 
Senator Lodge’s interpretation of the instrument im- 
plies. There were indications, however, on the day 
when the action by the Senate was announced of the 
existence of a vigorous dissent from the policy adopted 
and relentlessly pursued by the majority—a policy 
which made impossible any material measure of com- 
promise, despite the announcement by the President 
of his willingness to accept reservations, provided they 
were not “destructive.” On the other hand, a large 


section of the press unmistakably pronounced the fail- — 


ure of the treaty as an escape from disaster for the 
American people. 
Mexican Problem Again 
Assumes Grave Aspect 

Close upon the recent warning to President Carranza 
that the continued insecurity of American lives and 
property in Mexico might cause the United States to- 
change radically its friendly attitude toward the Mexi- 
can Government and people, an event last week caused 
the State Department to reiterate that communication 
on a specific issue of a peculiarly irritating nature. The 
cause for complaint this time is the arrest and im- 
prisonment by the Mexican authorities of William O. 
Jenkins, American consular agent and a manufacturer 
at Puebla, the second most populous city in the re- 
public. The proceedings against Mr. Jenkins were 
based upon the assumption that he had “connived” at 
his own kidnapping several weeks ago, and at the pay- 
ment of a ransom of 300,000 pesos for his release. This 


charge evidently was based upon an attempt by the 


Mexican Government to furnish specific proof, by the 
conviction of the American consular agent at Puebla, 


of its contention that the State Department is inter- - 


ested in attempts to demonstrate the continuance of a 
state of internal insecurity in Mexico. To this method 
of procedure the State Department on last Thursday 
took sharp exception by informing the Mexican Govern- 
ment that the further molestation of Mr. Jenkins 
“would seriously affect the relations between the 
United States and Mexico, for which the government 
of Mexico must assume sole responsibility.” A reply 
to these representations is being awaited in Washing- 
ton at this writing. 
French Election Results in 
Disaster for Socialists 

While the world was speculating with anxious feel- 
ings as to the outcome of the international situation 
as a result of the defeat of the treaty of peace in the 
Senate of the United States, a material guarantee for 
the maintenance of public order was furnished by the 
first election in France since the beginning of the war. 
It had been predicted by Socialist leaders in the French 


Republic that the voice of the people at the coming nad 
contest at the ballot box would repudiate the govern- 

ment and the treaty which it had negotiated and which vi 
the extreme radicals in all countries have consistently — 
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‘denounced as “imperialistic.” Those predictions com- 
pletely failed of fulfilment on election day. When the 


results in all the districts had been canvassed, it was 
found that the Socialist groups of all shades of opinion 
had suffered severe disaster—a disaster to be measured 


_ by the loss of about 150 votes in the new chamber. The 


people by an overwhelming vote had sustained Premier 


‘Clémenceau’s policy in its every phase. The voice of 


France had uttered a verdict that means the continu- 
ance of the present order of things in the world with- 
out modification or concession, so far, at least, as 
France is concerned. ee 


Brevities 


Caruso sings to fifteen thousand persons in a bull- 


ring in Mexico, says the news report; which will cause 


some bright young person to remark that music hath 


~ charms. 


These things were found in an investigation by the 
Department of Health in New York, the record being 
for one day only: “One hundred and sixty-three fami- 
lies had one. hundred and seventy-five full garbage- 
pails waiting for the collector, or more than a full pail 
apiece, and examination of the contents showed this 
result :-— 


Bread and rolls........cercscscecncvees 78 lbs. @ 10c. $7.80 
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One of the most prominent leaders of the Methodist 
Church in the South recently told a fellow-traveller of 
his, one of our Unitarian workers, that, in his opinion, 
the Southern field is ripe for the liberal religious 
gospel, and that we ought to gather in our share of 
the harvest. The truth is, however, he went on to say, 
there must be a wise, generous, and efficient missionary 
policy. When other churches put their strongest men 
into new fields, give adequate salaries to missionary 
superintendents and missionary bishops, and keep them 
permanently at central points, our church cannot rely 
on inexperienced men, and these frequently changed. 
It is the strong men, strongly supported, and kept at 
work on long lines, who win out in missionary work. 


Wherever you are, buy generously those beautiful 
Red Cross Christmas Seals, for with every penny 
invested in one you decrease by so much the ravages 
of the still unconquered enemy. Surgeon-General Gor- 
gas gays that yellow fever has been removed, virtually, 


- from the face of the earth. Only twenty years ago it 


was a.monstrous thing which the will and the skill 
of men heroically joined to end forever. They did it. 
Now the world of science and medicine grapples with 
tuberculosis. Be well assured they will come out mas- 
ters here also—if we give them the sustenance which 
is their only great need. We are told that everywhere 
the number of afflicted people decreases where anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns are carried on. It is chiefly 
education that counts, which means that our seasonal 
generosity, if it be great enough, will spare our kin- 
dred—it may be ourselves—to health and life and 
happiness. Some persons give large sums outright 
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The Dangerous Japanese in California 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Prof. R. L. Daugherty expresses alarm because of the 
Japanese whom he finds in California on his return 
there after a long absence. He complains particularly 
of the “picture brides” that are said to be landing in 
the State. But what are the facts? These Japanese 
women that are arriving in California are simply the 
wives of men who have lived there for some time, 
but who on coming left their families temporarily in 
Japan, or else they are young women who come to be 
married to men to whom they are betrothed. What 
American that has a human heart or that cares for 
social morality would refuse to allow all such Jap- 
anese men who are lawful residents of California to 
have wives and homes and the moral safeguard of a 
family life? This helps us to see what the “picture- 
bride” alarm means, and all it means. 

Professor Daugherty tells of a funny (does he mean 
it as serious?) “computation of statisticians” proving 
that “if the present birthrate among the Japanese now 
in California continues, and if there is no further im- 
migration, there will be six million Japanese in the 
State in eighty-three years.” This reminds me of 
the “careful mathematical computation” said to have 
been made by one John Smith, demonstrating that if 
he should be so fortunate as to have ten sons, and if- 
at the age of twenty each should marry and should 
have ten sons, and if their descendants all should 
do the same, in two short centuries there would be 
ten billion Smiths in the world,—some seven times as 
many as the world’s present population! Great is 
“mathematical computation”! Really I wonder if Mr. 
Daugherty does not know that the Japanese are not 
allowed to purchase a single acre of land in California. 
Where will his six millions live? In the air? All 
the land the Japanese can own is the small amount 
that they purchased some years ago before the law 
prohibiting purchase by them was enacted. 

A San Francisco editor estimated that, at the rate 
they were at that time getting possession of the 
soil, they would own the entire State in just 84,450 
years and some months. Happily the appalling danger 
was averted by the prompt passage by the wise Leg- 
islature of a bill forbidding the sale of any more of 
the sacred territory of the State to any Japanese 
person. 

The simple truth is, the Government of Japan keeps 
strictly her “Gentleman’s Agreement,” made with our 
Government in 1907, not to permit any Japanese 
laborers to come to the United States. And for the 
past twelve years none have come except here and 
there one who has smuggled himself through in a ship’s 
cargo, or evaded the United States detectives and got in 
from Mexico or Canada. The total number of Jap- 
anese in California two years ago was less than sixty 
thousand in a State with a population of more than 
two-and a half millions. Japanese laborers (I mean 
Japanese male laborers) are not increasing in number 
in California. In the seven years following the “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement” the number of Japanese laborers 
who left the United States exceeded the number of 
those who entered by 15,139. 

It is true, as Professor Daugherty says, that the 
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berry and small-fruit business in California is com- 
ing to a considerable degree into the hands of the 
Japanese. But the land on which they raise this 
fruit is largely leased,—much of it being poor soil 
which Americans leave idle and regard as worthless, 
and which therefore they are willing to rent at a low 
figure. The trained Japanese horticulturist by fertil- 
ization and skill makes it productive and valuable. 
Surely this is a benefit to the State. Moreover, Ameri- 
ean labor is so scarce and dear that Americans for the 
most part have no desire to carry on this berry and 
small-fruit industry. For one thing, they can’t get 
pickers. It is therefore a great boon to the State 
to have the Japanese take up the business and carry 
it on successfully, supplying the people of the State 
and shipping much abroad. 

Professor Daugherty thinks the Japanese objection- 
able because of their low standards of living. Care- 
ful investigation made by United States authorities 
have shown that, in sanitation, cleanliness, dress, care 
of their homes, and conditions of living generally, their 
standards are distinctly higher than those of many 
European immigrants whom we freely receive among 
us. Professor Daugherty admits that California 
greatly needs labor. Then why does he object to the 
Japanese, whom he admits to be “far superior to the 
low-grade ‘laborers that Europe has been sending”? 
In other words, why does he object to laborers who 
are as industrious, as faithful, as trustworthy, as fair 
and just in their dealings, as clean in their dress and 
homes and habits, as courteous and refined, and as 
law-abiding as any that come from any country? His 
objection is mainly, if not wholly, race prejudice, as he 
himself admits. Is this a noble objection? The latest 
scientific decision is that the Japanese have Aryan 
blood in their veins, that is, blood of our own race. 
But even if they had not, is that a just reason for 
their exclusion? Who made us lords of the earth? 
The Jews do not belong to our Aryan race. Shall 
we then exclude the Jews,—the people that gave us 
our Jesus and our Bible? Many of the Japanese are 
as white as we are. Their civilization is essentially 
as high as ours; and as to their progress, that has 
been distinctly greater within the past fifty years 
than our own, or than that of any other great nation 
in the world. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 


The Policemen’s Strike—Another View 


To the Editor of Tom CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


Now that the election is over and the majesty of the 
law has been vindicated, and all that, it is worth while 


to take an account of stock and reckon up our losses: 


as well as our gains. 

The striking policemen numbered about eleven hun- 
dred. Something like one-half of them were young men 
without much experience on the police force and amply 
able to take care of themselves. The others have been 
on the force for enough years to have learned their 
jobs. They have a wide familiarity with the hoodlum 
element and their ways. They know their neighbor- 
hoods and the wants and needs of their people and 
were in a position of usefulness, not so much in the 
districts where live the rich and the great as in those 
sections inhabited by the poor and the comparatively 
friendless. Now these men are to be replaced by new 
and inexperienced officers, and it will take some years 
before they can equal their predecessors in experience 
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and usefulness. The community, therefore, suffers 
seriously and in its vital spots. 

Again, these older men are mostly too old to learn 
trades. Their police experience is no help in getting 
other jobs and they are likely to sink into the class of 
unskilled workers, and in this their age is against them. 
They are not physically fit for the lumpers’ work. 
They have families to support and their lot is a hard 
one. The Chamber of Commerce may offer to help, 
but who wants unskilled men of the age of these? 
They suffer seriously and in a vital spot. 

What, was their fault? Little but absence of back- 
bone,—a defect not confined to policemen,—an inabil- 
ity to withstand the social pressure that is so powerful 
a force in labor-union movements—a pressure that 
those out of that class cannot appreciate or understand. 
Few of them really wanted to strike. The readers of 
Tun Rucister are not accustomed to being sneered and 
jeered at because they do not stand by their class. 


Is it therefore necessary to say to these older men, © 


one and all, “You shall not come back on any terms”? 
Does the gain to the community by such unyielding 
action equal the community losses? The comfortable 
and the well-to-do are smugly complacent at the 
triumph of law and-order, but at what cost only a 
rigid application of the Golden Rule can determine. 
Epmunp A. WHITMAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION _ 


Department of the Middle States 


[inte ARE SOME FIFTY Unitarian churches 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. For pur- 
poses of administration these churches are divided 
into five divisions or sections. In three of these sec- 
tions local conferences have been organized. Thesé 
are the Meadville Conference, centring about Buffalo 
and. Pittsburgh; the Joseph Priestley Conference, 
centring about Philadelphia and Baltimore; and the 
New Jersey Conference, composed of the churches in 
that State. Another natural group centres about Al- 
bany, and the churches of New York City form the 
fifth group. The Middle States Conference, covering 
the whole district, is an organization with a history 


of fruitful activity. Mr. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., is 


its president, and Mr. Lyttle of Brooklyn, its secre- 
tary. The Meadville, Priestley, and New Jersey Con- 
ferences are also well officered, but these organizations 
assume no executive functions. The Department of 
Church Extension is represented in the Meadville 
Conference by Rev, R. B. Wintersteen of Pittsburgh, 
in the Joseph Priestley Conference by Rev. E. C. Davis 
of Lancaster, in the Albany territory by Rev. C. J. 
Dutton of Troy. The New York and New Jersey di- 


visions have at present no executive secretaries, but 


the executive work of the New York office is carried 
on by the experienced clerk. Most of the churches 


are well equipped for religious and social service and ~ 
carry on their work and worship with power and dig- 
Arrigzt 


nity. Si) 

I. It is the purpose of this series of articles to set 
As in the departments 
ready described, the first and urgent need of the De- 


partment of the Middle States is for the money to meet 
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of the Association. Appropriations have been voted 
for the present fiscal year to aid the work and support 
the ministers at Albany, Flushing, Ithaca, and Pough- 
_ keepsie, N.Y.; Elizabeth, Passaic, Trenton, Summit, 
‘and Vineland, N.J.; Wilmington, Del.; Lancaster and 
Pittsburgh (North Side), Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; and 
the summer work at Chautauqua, N.Y. These with 
the nornial expenses of the New York office, travel ac- 
counts, and general administrative charges require the 
‘sum of $9,000. This is the irreducible minimum, and 
the sooner the loyal Unitarians of the district provide 
that sum the lighter will be the hearts of the execu- 
tive officers and the more cheerful and bravely will the 
ministers do their work. No one can doubt the im- 
portance of these centres of influence. Albany and 
‘Trenton are the state capitals; Ithaca, Poughkeepsie, 
‘and Lancaster are college centres; Wilmington and 
Wheeling are the chief cities of their respective States. 
' II. In the opening of the new fields only two enter- 
prises are in view. It is extremely desirable that the 
; active group of Unitarians at Niagara Falls should 
i ‘be encouraged to settle a minister, and the field at 
Harrisburg, Pa., another state capital, offers an in- 
viting opportunity. 
j III. The society in Trenton, N.J., grievously needs 
4 a church plant. It has lived a nomadic existence in 
. halls and lodge-rooms since its foundation in 1916. 
It is very much to be desired that generous Uni- 
tarians should provide from $25,000 to $30,000 to add 
to the resources of the local constituency, buy a lot, 
and build an attractive and convenient church. 
Equally important is the building of a new church 
in Albany, N.Y. The Association has already bought 
and holds for the society an extremely well located 
lot at the head of one of the chief thoroughfares of 
the city and adjacent to the buildings of the state 
normal school and the high school. The new project 
waits upon the sale ef the present Lancaster Street 
property. A new building will soon be needed at. Pat- 
erson, N.J., but it can await decision in regard to the 
future of the society in that city. The Association 
owns a capital lot in White Plains, and All Souls 
" Church has now in hand some $112,000 toward the erec- 
: tion of its proposed building. The design accepted 
by the society will require an expenditure of about 
$18,000. It is very much to be hoped that ground can 
be broken and the structure reared in the coming 
spring and summer. ; 
| Parsonages are needed at Ithaca and Troy, N.Y. 
It is expected that the house at Ithaca can be secured 
- during the present year. At Troy there is an ample 
i lot at the rear of the church, and if building prices 
; do not soar much higher it will be an economy for the 
| society to build a minister’s house there. The society 
7 at Erie, Pa., has just purchased a suitable parsonage. 
Iv. The Washington church building project needs 


q to be treated by itself. It is one of the most im- 
i portant denominational enterprises now before our 

fellowship. The project started just before the war. 
; _ Five years ago, by the joint action of the church and 


the Association, a lot on 16th Street was purchased for 
‘something over $100,000. This has recently been sold, 
as it was no longer desirable because of the character 
of the buildings erected on either side. The joint com- 
mittee of All Souls Church and the Directors of the 
Association has been very carefully considering new 
sites. A meeting of this joint committee is being held 
this week in New York in connection with a com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s League. If title can be taken 


o one or another of the admirable sites now in view, 
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the project will be again set forward, though the 
actual building of the new church will have to await 
the sale of the present 14th Street property. An offer 
of $110,000 was recently made for that property, but it 
is expected that a larger price can be secured. The 
new Washington church should be a denominational 
enterprise. Every Unitarian church in the country 
should have a stake in the building at the National 
Capital. When the design is accepted I want to see 
each and every church take some part of the design 
for its own—a pew, a window, a buttress, a bay in the 
cloister, even a piece of furniture, so that when Uni- 
tarians from Eastport or San Diego, Jacksonville or 
Seattle, visit Washington they can feel that they have 
a special place and a right in All Souls Church. Due 
notice will be given to our whole fellowship when 
these hopes have prospect of fulfilment. 

V. The main problem in this department is in New 
York City, where for a number of years our cause has 
not appeared to gain in strength or resources in spite 
of very able leadership in the pulpits and loyal devotion 
in the pews. In Manhattan the destruction of the 
Community Church by fire and the sale of the prop- 
erty of the Lenox Avenue Church present an oppor- 
tunity for readjustment. It is believed that the Com- 
munity Church, if it rebuilds, is likely to remain in 
the neighborhood of Park Avenue and 34th Street, 
though probably not on the old lot. At a meeting 
recently held in New York, at which duly appointed 
representatives of the churches met with the Presi- 
dent of the Association, it was informally agreed that 
the Lenox Avenue Church, under its new minister, 
Rey. Charles F. Potter, will remove from the old site 
on Lenox Avenue to University Heights, and re-estab- 
lish itself in that academic neighborhood. Its services 
are for the present to be held in Barl Hall of Columbia 
University. It was further agreed that when the 
property of All Souls Church at Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street can be sold, the church should seek to 
re-establish itself in the neighborhood of Park Avenue 
and 2ist Street. It was further understood that the 
Laymen’s League proposes to establish a headquarters 
building in the neighborhood of Madison Avenue and 
38th Street. These readjustments are obviously very 
much for the benefit of our cause. The office which has 
been maintained for many years by the generous 
hospitality of All Souls Church in the parish house 
on 20th Street is: badly located and ill adapted to 
its use. It is expected that the new building of the 
Laymen’s League will offer much superior facilities 
as well as a more central position. The next step 
will be to appoint an executive secretary who can take 
charge of the New York office and, in co-operation 
with the local churches, advance our cause in the 
greater city. 

VI. It is not easy to summarize the financial needs 
of the Middle States Department. The immediate 
necessity, as mentioned above, is for the $9,000 al- 
ready pledged for the support of the work now going 
on. For the opening at Niagara Falls and Harris- 
burg not less than $2,000 should be provided. The 
building projects at Albany and White Plains can be 
taken care of locally. The proposed new buildings 
in New York, Trenton, and Washington will be very 
expensive, but there are no more important under- 
takings anywhere on our denominational horizon. These 
large adventures must naturally find their place, not 
in the budget of the American Unitarian Association, 
but in the plans for a nation-wide financial drive which 
were endorsed by the General Conference at Baltimore. 

Samunti A. Enior. 
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What Is Industrial Democracy? 


For one thing, it is not new, as the charter of incor- 
poration of shoemakers in 1648 plainly shows 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


Eprror’s Note 


There is no subject which so thoroughly holds the interest 
of the whole Christian Church in America to-day as that 
which men call “industrial democracy.” The Church is ap- 
proaching the solution of this most serious of all world prob- 
lems in the same spirit and directness with which it once 
declared itself for the independence of the colonies, and 
the forming of a political union of democracy. Later the 
Church was called to speak for the freeing of the slave. On 
that subject the religious record is not nearly so emphatic 
and united as to make us proud. But no minister or congre- 
gation evaded the question. They were counted. The Gen- 
eral Conference took its stand last month in Baltimore for 
industrial democracy, as a corollary of Channing’s principle, 
“the dignity of human nature,” and of the accepted principle 
of political democracy. “Industry as a co-operative enter- 
prise,” the resolution said, involves all the partners in the 
equitable sharing of “the control, rewards, and risks of their 
common undertaking.” The great object is not merely the 
end of the strife which now threatens disaster, but the just 
rearrangement of the whole world of work so that stability, 
equity, and unity will come and remain. Tue RecisTeEr is 
publishing three articles in order to inform its readers on 
the subject in a clear and constructive way. The author 
is a well-known writer and consultant on industrial prob- 
lems. During the war he was in the service of the Federal 
Government, acting as administrator for the National War 
Labor Board, with former President Taft and Frank P. 

- Walsh, joint chairmen. Mr. Stoddard was in charge of sev- 
eral important awards. He also installed in factories plans 
of “industrial democracy” which have proved successful. He 
is author of the book, “The Shop Committee.” 


I 


\ X JHAT is industrial democracy? Is it a fad, a 
novel cure-all, fostered by theorists and foisted 
on a patient public by amateurs; or is it a 
movement, device, or programme which has sound basis 
in history and industrial practice? 

In this series of three articles I wish to show, first, 
that industrial democracy, so-called, while new in form 
and impetus, is new neither in principle nor in prac- 
tice; second, that industrial democracy is in actual 
operation in many conservative and prosperous Ameri- 
can factories; and third, that industrial democracy is 
really bringing about good working relations between 
capital and labor, between employer and employee. 

It is true, of course, that the democratic motive 
had become strikingly evident during recent years, 
especially since the Great War, but just as the “new 
freedom” is nothing in the world except an attempt 
to restore conditions of freedom which existed years 
ago (see Francis Neilson’s remarkable little book, “The 
Oid Freedom”), so industrial democracy is the expres- 
sion of a conscious or subconscious desire for a condi- 
tion in industry which was commonplace generations 
ago. 

It is not necessary to go back to the dawn of indus- 
trial history to see that this is the fact—to the days 
“when Adam delved and Eve span” and there was no 
“gentleman” (to quote the old jingle) who supervised 
the digging and the weaving. Indeed, we need go back 
no further than the day of the great guilds to see that 
capital, labor, and management have been so organized 
ae they could operate interdependently and harmoni- 
ously. 

The story of the boot and shoe industry in the United 
States gives us a clear picture not only of the guild 
stage but of the processes which, more powerful than 
individuals, corporations, or governments, brought that 
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stage to an end and produced the modern antagonism 
between the former partners in industry. John R. 
Commons’s notable study in his book “Labor and Ad- 
ministration” has thrown a flood of light on the period 
in this industry when, by means of a true labor-capital- 
management partnership, there was established a sys- 
tem not dissimilar to that which we now call “indus- 
trial democracy” in the sense that the workingman 
shared by right in the control of the conditions under 
which he worked. 

Prior to the guild stage, there was the first stage 
of the boot and shoe industry in which the customer 
was the employer, furnishing the material, the work- 
shop (his own house), as well as board, lodging, and 
wages for service. The journeyman laborer possessed 
his own hand-tools, and skill, and travelled wherever 
opportunity offered, “managing” himself. The guild 
came next and represented a combination of the mer- 


chant or salesman, master-workman, and journeyman, 


Probably the first American guild was the “Company 
of Shoemakers,” whose charter of incorporation was 
granted by the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1648. 
The main object of the combination was to advance the 
technique of shoemaking by suppressing poor workman- 
ship and inferior workmen who damaged the business 
by “occasion of bad ware.” The Colony bestowed on 
this corporation the authority not only to regulate the 
work of their own members, but to co-operate with the 
civil authorities in suppressing “insufficient” workmen. 
The Colony forbade the corporation, however, to use 
their privilege to raise prices, and in other ways pro- 
tected the public against possible abuses arising from 
the monopolistic nature of the organization. Some- 
thing of the democratic nature of the corporation may 
be gathered from the following passage, quoted from 
the charter :— 


Upon the petition of the shoemakers of Boston, and 
in consideration of the complaints which have been 
made of the damage which the country sustains by 
occasion of bad ware made by some of that trade, for 
redress thereof it’s ordered and‘ the Court doth hereby 
grant liberty and power unto Richard Webb, James 
Bverill, Robert Turner, Edmund Jackson, and the rest 
of the shoemakers and housekeepers in Boston, or the 
greatest number of them, upon due notice given to the 
rest, to assemble and meet together in Boston, at such 
time and times as they shall appoint, who being so 
assembled, they, or the greater number of them, shall 
have the power to choose a master, and two wardens, 
with four or six associates, a clerk, a sealer, a searcher, 
and a beadle, with such other officers and ministers, , 
as aforesaid, every year or oftener, in case of death or 
departure out of this jurisdiction, or removal for de- 
fault, ete., which officers and ministers shall each of 
them take an oath suitable to their places before the P 
Governor or some of the magistrates the same being 
prescribed or allowed by this Court; and the said 
shoemakers being so assembled as before, or at any 
other meeting or assembly to be appointed from time — 
to time by the master and wardens, or master or war- 
dens with two of the associates, shall have power to 
make orders for the governing of their company, in 
the managing of their trade and all the affairs there- 
unto belonging. 


The charter was to run for three years, and at the 
same time a similar charter was granted to the “coops” 
of Boston, that is to say, to the coopers, masters and 
workmen in partnership. 

“The Boston guild,” says Commons, “represented the 
union in one person of the later separated classes of 
merchant, master, and journeyman. Each of these 
classes has a different function. The merchant-func- 
tion controls the kind and quality of the work, and its 


remuneration comes from ability to drive the bargain = 
: Fi 
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with the customer in the process of adjusting price 
to quality. The master-function, on the other hand, 


controls the workplace and. the tools and equipment 


and passes along to the journeyman the orders received 
of the merchant. Its remuneration comes from man- 
agement of capital and labor. The journeyman-func- 
tion, finally, is remunerated according to skill and 
quality of work, speed of output and the amount and 
regularity of employment.” 

It is a pity that the records of this early American 
experiment in democratic control are not more de- 
tailed. A contemporary writer mentions the coopers 
and the shoemakers as having enriched themselves by 


- their trade “very much” since the forming of the guild. 


To judge by the text of the charter, the shoemakers 
of Boston, including in the term, of course, journey- 
men, masters, and merchants, were to organize dem- 
ocratically. It should be remembered that this was 
in the days when the town-meeting was the prevailing 
form of local political government, and we are doubt- 
less justified in concluding that when the trade, or 
the greater number of the trade, assembled together to 
elect officers and to draw up their by-laws, it was all 
done according to the best practice of popular govern- 
ment. In fact, there were no class groupings which 
could have suggested that the organization be effected 
in any other fashion. We are forcibly reminded of 
decrees of government boards during the World War 
which required managers and men to organize demo- 
cratic systems of government for the conduct of affairs 
in the factory, of which I shall write later. 

Why did this admirable condition cease to be? 

The guild stage passed into history because, from 
outside sources alone, there developed a condition 
which drove a wedge between the groups thus welded 
together. A century and a half later, says Commons, 
“the separation of classes first appears in the case of 
the cordwainers of Philadelphia. . . . Here appeared 
the first persistent discord that broke the primitive 
American harmony of capital and labor.” The contro- 
versy came to a head in an indictment of the journey- 
men at the instance of the masters’ association, the 
charge being combination and conspiracy to raise 
wages. The business had become rich under the guild 
form; others had entered the same field of manufac- 
ture; competition grew with the widening markets; the 
economic interests of the masters as merchants selling 
against rivals clashed with the economic interests of 
the journeymen selling their labor power against some- 
times convict labor, sometimes against labor drawn 
from many miles distant. This fact, Commons con- 
cludes with undoubted truth, “destroyed the primitive 
identity of master and journeyman cordwainers and 
split the community of interest into the modern align- 
ment of employers’ association and trade union.” 

We all know the boot and shoe industry as it is to- 
day. The subsequent stages of the industry follow the 
pattern of practically all industrial development. The 
merchant-capitalist took the place of the merchant- 
master, with the contractor in charge of the workshop 
and the journeymen or employees still equipped with 
hand-tools. In this stage the management stood defi- 
nitely apart from labor, with consequently a strong 
development of distinct organizations of the journey- 
men, the manufacturers, and the employers, in their 
several functions, and an intensification of class dif- 
With the invention of the foot-power ma- 
chines the situation remained essentially unchanged. 
But with the division of labor due to labor-saving ma- 
chinery too expensive for the individual workman to 


own, and with a world market to sell in, the boot and 
shoe industry brought into being two industrial classes, 
manufacturer and wage-earner, and each organized 
for protection against the other into industrial unions, 
clashing from time to time because of the separation 
of functions and the necessary rise of what, by way of 
contrast with the old way, we may call autocracy in 
industry. 

“Industrial democracy,” then, is not new. It is not 
necessary to go beyond the boundaries of our country 
to realize that “joint control,” “industrial democracy,” 
“employee representation in management,” “shop com- 
mittees,”—whatever you choose to call it,—are noth- 
ing new or untried. Nor should the fact that the guild 
stage has come and gone be considered an argument 
against its feasibility. There is no evidence that the 
skilled journeymen shoemakers and their apprentices 
of the seventeenth century failed in their copartner- 
ship. The guild stage passed into history for other 
reasons. 

To a certain extent the causes of its destruction 
exist to-day, and where exactly similar conditions pre- 
vail it is likely that democratic management will not 
be attempted. But the separation into distinct groups 
of the united groups which made up the guilds was a 
thing forced by circumstances of which men did not 
know enough to be masters. The guilds in England 
fell, not because the members of the partnership quar- 
relled, but because they abused their state-granted 
privileges and the people rose against them. Why the 
American guilds dissolved I have indicated. In the 
next article I shall show the same basic idea has been 
revived and put into practical operation not many 
miles from Boston. 


The Emancipator 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


I am no stranger in the earth, 

No pilgrim through a foreign land ; 
This is my own ancestral soil. 

Iam at home with fields and streams 
And sky o’erhead, and men who toil 
And dream and sin and pray, as I. 


’Tis mine to sow the earth with seed, 
To bring forth harvests, and to feed 
The multitudes ; to plant a flower 
Here and there to feed their souls. 


"Tis mine to grasp the torch of truth, 
And beat the darkness back across 
The unawakened continents ; 

To blaze a trail for all who seek 

For life and liberty. 


Iam divinely sent to raise 

The dead who never yet have lived, 
To make the eyes of men to see, 
The deaf to hear, the lame to walk ; 
To liberate the slaves who serve 
An outworn creed; I am ordained 
Emancipator of men’s souls ; 


To be a martyr for my faith ; 

To let my life become my creed, 

My sacrament be sacrifice ; 

To scorn a place in Paradise 

While one last soul endures its Hell ; 
To spurn a crown of stars like him 
Who chose a crown of thorns instead ; 
And on my cross to laugh, and drain 
The crimson chalice of the Christ. 
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A trae story from the slums 


GEORGE WILLIS SOLLEY 


nature seemed undecided whether to rain, snow, or 
shine. A mist had blown in from the sea and the 
atmosphere was biting. 

I was sitting alone, after luncheon, in my “sky par- 
lor’ among the tenements, looking out over a motley 
collection of roofs and chimneys which were en- 
shrouded in the mists of a leaden sky, when there came 
a knock at my door. As I answered it, I recognized 
one of the independent workers of the neighborhood. 
It was on just such days as this that one was sure to 
find him out looking for cases of need. 

He was a well-set-up middle-aged man, with some- 
thing indescribable about him which made him seem 
different from other settlement and mission workers. 
He didn’t dress even as well as others, but he was 
very refined, and his voice was very gentle. You 
couldn’t imagine him talking about “office hours from 
eleven to one,” or of telling you “he would investigate 
your case,” or of his asking a hungry man to “call to- 
morrow at three.” He never inquired about your soul. 
You knew when he looked into your eyes that he was 
your friend, and that your trouble was his care. He 
never talked “shop” or slang. He used to say to me, 
“My office is where human need is; and my ‘call’ is the 
cry of the human heart.” The old meaning of the 
English word “gentleman” seemed just to fit him. 

I came later to know about his accomplishments and 
his sorrows; of titles and medals which would have 
made even the best proud. He was a member of a 
distinguished family. His own story I cannot tell. 

As he walked into my room that gray November day 
I saw that something had happened to him. He was 
quite pale, and there was a far-away look in his calm 
blue eyes. 

“One of my boys has just died,” he answered to my 
questioning look. “I have come from the hospital.” 

“Tell me about it,” I answered as I drew him into my 
one easy-chair. 

“Five days ago, as I was walking through a crowded 
street near the railroad station, a heavy truck loaded 
high with beer-kegs suddenly shot round a corner 
ahead of me and made straight for the crowd. I 
noticed that the driver was either excited or drunk. 
The crowd scattered, there was great confusion, a 
policeman waved his arms, two women were knocked 
down, and above the noise I heard a wild shriek. 

“T got to the place as soon as I could; the policeman 
stopped the truck; and there in the street lay, spat- 
tered with mud, the form of a husky New England lad 
of about twenty years, and apparently from the coun- 
try. 

“T saw that he was unconscious and badly injured; 
I got right down on the mud, took his head on my 
knees, and unfastened his clothes. A great crowd gath- 
ered. Every one was excited, and the police talked 
angrily with the truck-driver. It was some time before 
I could get an ambulance. 

“At the hospital it was discovered that the lad’s right 
hip had been crushed. It was decided to amputate the 
leg at once. No one knew him. His suit-case had 
vanished in the excitement of the crowd. I offered to 
see the matter through. 

a am used to that kind of thing, you know,” he said 
shyly. 


: LT: WAS ONE of those gray days in November when 
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“T went to see the poor lad every day after that. 
We thought he would pull through, being a country 


boy with a splendid physique, but pneumonia set in, 


and yesterday we knew it would go hard with him. 

“T had questioned him gently about his home and 
his plans, and found that he came from a far-away 
farming community in Maine; that his family was very 
poor, his father intemperate,—he was their only child 
except a sister who had died the year before; and he 
was now the mainstay of the family’and the one com- 
fort of his mother. 

“Some of the ‘summer people’ who had become inter- 
ested in the lad secured a good position for him in the 
city, and he was leaving home for the first time. He 
had never been in a large city before, and had just left 
the station when he was struck by the truck. 

“He told me of his plans. He said, ‘I made up my 
mind that my mother should have comforts for once in 
her life, if I could earn them.’ ' 

“When I went to the hospital to-day his attendant 
told me he was ‘very poorly.’ I talked to him about his 
home and his mother, and as the creeping gray look 
warned me, I talked about God. That irritated him, 
and he exclaimed fiercely, ‘Don’t talk to me about God 
when such a thing as this has happened; what will my 
poor mother do? 

“T spoke very gently then, for I saw he was going 
fast. I replied: ‘But I want you to do one thing now. 
I want you to think of the best thing that you know 
in this world.’ 

“He started, looked at me closely for a moment, 
then, as though he understood, his eyes closed, and he 
lay so still that I thought he had gone. After a while 
I felt a stir, his eyes opened, and he asked feebly, ‘Do 
you know Stockwell? 

““Why that is the name of an old church hymn, 
isn’t it? I replied, as I remembered my college days 
when I played the chapel organ. 

“¢*Yes,’ he answered, ‘it is my mother’s favorite 
hymn; she always sang it as she went about her work. 
She may be singing it now. That is the best thing I 
know—sing it, won’t you?’ 

“T am no singer, but I couldn’t refuse anything at 
such a time. It was very still in the ward, and there 
were sounds as of weeping as I sang his mother’s 
hymn :— 

“ ‘God is loye; his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove; 


Bliss he wakes and woe he lightens; 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


“ «Chance and change are busy ever ; 
Man decays, and ages moye; 
But his mercy waneth never ; 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


“Wen the hour that darkest seemeth 
Will his changeless goodness prove’— 


“When I came to that line he whispered faintly, 
‘Enough! His eyes dropped, and his face twitched 
with emotion. I thought again that he had gone. He 
lay so still. 

“There was another movement; his eyes opened very 
wide, seeming to look over and beyond me; a great 
radiance illumined his face, and in a full, surprised 
voice he exclaimed, ‘Laura! and was gone. 

“T couldn’t bear to lose that look, it was so wonder- 


ful. It was the radiance of another world,—and it oe 


was still shining on his countenance when I left him. 


“T have seen that look a good many times,” said my 
friend as he turned away and looked out over the 
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tenement roofs into the leaden sky, “and now I have 
come to you.” 

We were quiet for a while, neither wishing to speak, 
for we both understood. I served afternoon tea, and 
then he departed, out into the gray mist. 

I sat there alone thinking for a long time after he 
had gone. The wind changed, the mist parted, and the 
passing light crowned the day with gold. ~ 


Our Spectacles 


If we live our lives as clearly as we see the way, is 
not that the best we can do? 


ALICE B. COOLIDGE 


ANY PERSONS do not need glasses at all. 
They view life’s meaning without effort. To 
them it is simple. They see it in primary 
colors; there is no confusion, there are no blurred 
edges. Right is right and wrong is wrong, and what 
is right and what is wrong is clear to their gaze. 
Life’s problems shine forth as clearly as islands and 
mountains on the horizon when the wind is from the 
north and distant objects surprise our startled vision. 

Let them be grateful. If they are the men and 
women with high standards, many of the difficulties 
of their lives will be removed and they will tread 
the road of life, stopping but for a moment at the 
crossways. Perhaps the way will be hard, but a road 
leading to a sure goal which they feel is their destiny ; 
a road which can be trodden with a strong heart, an 
unconfused mind, and steady nerves. Many there are, 
a far greater number, who need some sort of spectacles. 
Some are near-sighted, and can only see clearly the 
path before them in which they are treading. They 
receive no stimulus from life because they do not 
know where they are going. They move slowly, hour 
by hour, day by day, groping, their nerves tired trying 
to see where the path is leading. At times they stop, 
hesitating and confused, as a sea-captain slows up. his 
engines and finally stops altogether, fearing to run on 
the rocks. 

Others in life are over-sighted, with eyes fixed on the 
far distance. They press eagerly forward yet may 
never reach the desired goal, for the dangers lie close 
at hand. With uplifted eyes they ignore the sign- 
boards and do not notice the barbed wire, the twisted 
roots in the path, and often fall forward and lie 
helpless and crippled with the far shining lands of 
their dreams unattainable on account of the diffi- 
culties near at hand which they had failed to notice 
and cope with. 

Mo each of these classes comes the need of wearing 
spectacles. The near-sighted, seeing all around them 
so clearly, must wear distance glasses which will help 
them to see visions, and must keep lofty ideals before 
their mind’s eyes, and then the fog will lift and their 
way will open up. They will see more clearly the 


path running before them and they will be more - 


likely to make their lives the best of which they are 
capable. The reverse must ‘be tried by the over- 
sighted. They will have to put on magnifying glasses, 
become more observing of men and things around 
them, lay aside their visions for a time, look close 
at hand. 

There are many who wear the glasses suited to 


them, but they are so blurred by grief or suffering 
_ that for the time being they do not see through them 
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with their usual clearness. For a time they must 
accept these limitations, but they also must struggle 
hard to wipe away the obscuring mists, as seeing too 
long through blurred glasses will affect their eyesight 
forever and change their lives. 

Another difficulty is that of seeing life through 
other people’s spectacles. This for many of us is 
impossible. We are so clear-sighted as we view life 
through our own glasses, so confused if we peer at it 
through those of any one else. Difficult this must 
always be and much imagination is needed. The sup- 
pression of selfishness and egotism and a broad way 
of looking at life is required as well. Yet without 
this power how hard it is to help those we are trying 
hardest to aid. We shall solve only their problems in 
their own way. We may even wound and antagonize 
those whom we wish to soothe and succor, if we look 
through our own. In a measure this power is inborn. 
Many wear blue glasses; they are dependent upon 
them, they have worn them and cannot leave them 
off, and life around and before them looks dark. No 
bright rays of sun play across the treetops; all is 
sombre to their sad-colored gaze. 

A few view life through rose-colored spectacles ; 
all the world around glows with a happy promise, 
with beauty and cheer. Life is full of happy days 
for them. They rise to the joy of a beautiful sun- 
rise. evening comes on with the exquisite beauty of 
tinted clouds drifting across the golden glow of the 
sunset light. Happy are they who can wear these 
glasses! Not only is life gladdened for themselves, 
put they bring a sense of joy and cheer to all with 
whom they come in contact. The hearty handshake, 
the sunny smile is always welcome. What others 
struggle to attain is theirs by birthright; loved and 
sought, they move through life with far less effort 
than many who struggle vainly to see life’s true 
values through their darkened spectacles. Let us 
realize this and be just to both, for our eyes are made 
for us at our birth. We can only accept them and 
use them in the best way, many accenting their handi- 
caps, others rejoicing in their clear visions and greater 
opportunities. Realizing this, can we not be less hard 
on ourselves for our blunders? If we live our lives 
as clearly as we see the way, can we be blamed for 
our failures, our lack of attainments which depress, 
discourage, and embitter our lives? If we had seen 
clearer we would have done better, but we did not, 
could not see the pitfall till too late. Often the fault 
is not ours and we should not blame or chide our- 
selves. In the clear light in which we dare to hope 
our lives will be seen hereafter, dare we not trust that 
a greater tenderness and justice will be shown us 
than here? Many do not make the effort to see the 
right and do not follow the gleam to the goal which 
they have mapped out leading to the City Beautiful. 
To those who struggle and who fail must come the 
consolation that the struggles to attain it will be 
counted far higher for them than the success which 
comes to those who gain it without effort, but through 
lack of difficulties and because of eyes which need no 
spectacles, seeing near and far alike. 

Let us therefore seek for the needed glasses, annoy- 
ing and difficult as the wearing of them may be. Let us 
strive to see our own lives clearly and to see more 
charitably the handicaps which make the lives of those 
around us what they are,—handicaps of inheritance, of 
circumstances, of physical and mental defects which 
cause all life to fall short of what it might otherwise 


be. 
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The Greater Liberalism 


Some fresh analysis of the common Christian faith needs 
to be set forth for the expansion of the numbers 
and influence of the Church 


ANNE BRADSTREET STEDMAN 


II 


HE EXACT MEANING of the principle “salva- 

| tion by character” is not apparent. If it im- 
plies that “salvation”—whatever that may mean 
—is to be won only by individual effort, reward being 
meted out to none but the deserving, the natural de- 
duction is that the rest of mankind—its number de- 
pending on just where God draws the line—is, if not 
punished, yet denied the Father’s blessing. Such a 
doctrine is wholly out of keeping with the Unitarian 
belief as it is lived. The “service of man” to which 
we are dedicated, and “the progress of mankind” for 
which we know that all is not too much to give, finds 
no expression in a doctrine that encourages us so to 
live in this world that in the next we may be singled 
out from our fellows. That God should be willing 
simply to dispense routine judgment to an unending 
line of individuals according to their record, is quite 
as primitive a conception as belief in a fiery hell. 
Moreover it magnifies both man’s wish and man’s abil- 
ity to live for himself. Interpreted in these terms it 
is a stern, proud, lonely belief. If, on the other hand, 
it can be read to mean “salvation of the many by the 
character of the few,” it becomes merely a restatement 
of Redemption.and Atonement. Instead of relegating 
Christ to a niche in the past where his life, while 
worshipped as an example, is yet looked upon as 
finished so far as we are concerned, it acknowledges 
a living Christ whose sacrifice is never finished. What 
is the glory of Christ’s life if not the gift of his whole 
being for the deliverance of the world, past, present, 
and to come? Just as he told the thief crucified be- 


side him, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” 


so even to-day he throws the precious metal of his life 
into the scales of judgment to level up the weight of 
our transgression. If we believe that God our Father 
loves us, we must believe that he forgives our sins; 
and why should he be willing to show mercy on the 
baseness and the blunders with which we delay the 
coming of the kingdom, but for the worthiness of his 
true servants and especially of him who, dying that 
we might know the full possibilities of life, was yet 
unwilling to enjoy whatever the hereafter holds of good 
without sharing it with every one of us? 

God sees the world as a whole. If we would assist 
the “progress of mankind onward and upward forever” 
we must become redeemers of the world with Christ, 
and see that his great sacrifice is not outweighed by 
a new load of stupidity and sin. We know that perfect 
righteousness can be attained,—Christ proved that,— 
and we may be justly proud of our potentialities; but 
we need not be afraid of overemphasizing that truth 
so wisely voiced in the orthodox creeds—the immeas- 
urable distance still remaining between our lives and 
Christ’s. Awed by the revelation that if we will but 
use it we have the power to transform the world, we 
yet must realize our glorious dependence. Surely re- 
demption is a law of life. People whom we have never 
seen, or with whom we have no sympathy, may by the 
splendor of their lives be secretly atoning for deficiency 


in ours. We need humility. Especially we need to 
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know how much the strongest of us leans on Christ, 
since what is good in us we learn of him, and what 
is bad, his worthiness redeems. 

But here again the Unitarian is not to be satisfied 
with mere acceptance of certain traditional doctrines 


however beautiful they may appear. There is but one — 


test of religion—righteousness. Does it not stand to 
reason that Unitarianism, because of its rational sim- 
plicity, should be a better.vehicle for practical good 
living than beliefs in’ which theology plays a larger 
part? Certain it is that there is more morality and less 
doctrine taught in Unitarian sermons and Sunday- 
schools than in those of any other denomination, but 
the results are not so strikingly contrasted as might 
be supposed. Perhaps in other churches morality is 
taken for granted. At any rate, there is, generally 
speaking, no appreciable difference between the lives 


of Unitarians and those of other Christians. If any- 


thing, the mind of the orthodox believer, being as a 
rule less gifted and original, finds its expression in 
the more obvious virtues, while the Unitarian empha- 
sis on independent thought encourages an introspective 
idealism which when abused becomes irrationality. In 
terms of doctrine, orthodoxy may seem to us complex, 
but as regards conduct we must acknowledge that it is 
no less simple and straightforward than Unitarianism. 
Have we gained in practical results by drawing the 
line between worship of abstract goodness in God the 
Father and concrete goodness as perfectly revealed in 
the person of Christ? By re-establishing Christ as the 
predominating presence in our worship we should be 
expressing our religion in language intelligible to all. 

Can we go farther than that and formulate a creed? 
“Creed” has become to liberals synonymous with big- 
otry. The word is so disliked that Unitarians when- 


‘ ever they in any wav anproach articulate belief call it 


a “statement of faith.’ There is, however, nothing 
necessarily narrow in the fact of having a creed. It 
may be as broad and general as we please. James 
Freeman Clarke’s statement of faith could never be 
accused of excluding anybody. On the contrary, as has 
been suggested above, a franker and more definite ex- 
pression of our belief in Christ would by its direct 
simplicity appeal to a larger proportion of Christians 
than we realize. But be that as it may, the omission 
from our services of any creed, however broad, is one of 
the things that estranges us from the mass of 
Christians. It is our custom for each parish to in- 
terpret the gospel for itself, but even so, it is quite 
common for a Unitarian to attend church for an 
indefinite time without coming to any exact idea 
of what the minister’s theology is. His endorsement of 
great moral issues and general piety are of course evi- 
dent, and any one who is especially interested in the 
groundwork of Unitarianism may discuss the subject 
with the minister at another time. But instead of 
considering theology of such negligible importance 
that God must be referred to from the pulpit in only 
the most general terms, ought we not value it as a 
normal stimulus to mental and spiritual growth? We 
can at least, if not as a church then as individual 
parishes, come to a conclusion as to the sum of our 
belief, and having found our creed, declare it openly 
before God and the world. 

There remains one other means of translating re- 


ligion into the vernacular, namely, ritual. Asin the 
matter of theology, each Unitarian parish is at liberty 

to outline its own service, and as a result our worship 
ranges in variety from Quaker austerity to a formalism — 


* 


ww - ~~ 


- practical good works. 
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‘that is almost Catholic. The churches that have 


_ adopted liturgical services are, however, a very small 


minority, and while they cannot be said to have 
actually overstepped the bounds of Unitarianism, since 
no such bounds have ever been set, nevertheless there 
is no denying that the majority of our churches are 
much averse to any expression of religion that verges 
on the dramatic or emotional. ‘There is therefore no 
liner example of the liberal spirit that is shown 
in the tolerance with which these more formal 
churches are regarded. Their motives are trusted even 
when they are not understood. To some Unitarians 
ritual seems ridiculous, almost indecently etfusive. 
Surely when we pray it must be to the “lather who 
seeth in secret,” and not that we may be “seen of 
men.” So great is our respect for the privacy of the 
individual soul that we demand no outward expression 
of religion but upright living. We are on our honor, 
as 1t were, not to iorget God. ‘To the greatest Uni- 
tarians this will always be a sacred trust; to others 
it is in danger of becoming a cloak for spiritual empti- 
hess, a way of shirking the wear and tear of religious 
emotion without the uncomfortable consequence of 
forfeiting the name of “Christian.” 

What 1s religion if not feeling? If it were thought, 
we should not be afraid of losing it in ritual, but since 
we know it to be nine-tenths emotion we begrudge it 
any outlet but the soberest form of worship, lest we 
waste a force that was meant to turn the wheels of 
That is what Unitarians dread 

—the squandering of life in lip-service. It is quite 
-true that a church becomes futile and effeminate the 
moment it subordinates Christ’s uncompromising ideal 
of righteousness and service to anything more easily 
attaimable. But surely Unitarian standards of char- 
acter have not burned so low that a breath of formalism 
could extinguish them. 

Ritual, however, is something more than harmless. 
It is, as Hocking puts it, the “compact language” of 
religion, especially among less educated people. Lf we 
would be teachers and leaders in a movement to unite 
Christianity, it is our first duty to learn of the ig- 
norant worshipper who thinks little, believes much, 
and feels more. : 

Why is it that no matter when we enter certain 
great orthodox churches we can never find them empty, 
for the prayers of the whole groping world seem hang- 
ing like a presence in the twilight nave? Why is it 
that here the barriers of intellect are down, and the 
brotherhood of man is not a theory, but a fact? We 
can explain it by pointing to the candles, the deftly 
excluded daylight, the lavish symbolism, and archi- 
tectural license; but these are only manifestations of 
a vast, universal spirit—the child-spirit in religion. 
Its God is a great paradox—so veiled and incompa- 
rably awful that all the faculties of head and heart 
and hands are not enough to do him reverence, and at 
the same time so intimate and pitiful that he will 
not despise even our little prayers for gifts, or our 

repeated recourse to the church as though we found 
him there more readily. 

It is toward that spirit that Unitarianism is un- 
consciously reaching out. Our open churches with 
their invitations to “rest and prayer,” so inconsistent 
with our habitual reserve, are evidence of this desire. 
But it is in vain for us to hope that by this simple 
device we can draw in the passer-by, or initiate among 


ee ourselves a love of week-day church-going. Without 


the personality of minister and congregation there 
is little in our churches to attract the stranger, while 


i 
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the average Unitarian, with his conviction that since 
prayer requires no outward expression it can be offered 
quite as well on a street corner as in a church, is even 
less likely to avail himself of this opportunity. More- 


- over, even the more demonstrative among us, though 


we may teel drawn to enter, are frequently deterred 
by sheer dread of meeting some one whom we know. 
We are seli-conscious. Long worship of our own 
mental faculties and an almost morbid sense of spirit- 
ual privacy have made us so. Nor will this fault be 
overcome until a generation of Unitarians has been 
educated in the habit of outward as well as inward 
worship, and in the graces of a common piety. 

All this may seem a misinterpretation of both ortho- 
dox and liberal beliefs. It is at best inadequate. But 
something of the sort, some fresh analysis of the com- 
mon Christian faith, needs to be set forth if our 
church is to expand in numbers and in influence. All 
that Unitarianism has gained,—independence of re- 
ligious thought, boundless faith in man’s capacity for 
righteousness, and willingness to worship the mystery 
ot nature through its priest, Science,—these things are 
ours to cherish and increase. But if while opening 
new horizons to religion we cut oif any of what is best 
in the past, we are not adding to the kingdom of the 
spirit, put merely setting it in diiferent limits. We 
need not revert to blind acceptance of stereotyped 
dogma, but neither need we disinherit ourselves. ‘l'here 
is too much that is necessary and universal in many 
of the old conceptions of Christianity for us to be able 
to build our church without that sure foundation; 
and all the light of modern needs and modern honesty 
will only find in these old truths new depth and new 
vitality. 


- The Dietetics of the Soul 


DILWORTH R. LUPTON 


HE PAST FIFTY YEARS have taught humanity 
much about the part that food plays in the main- 
tenance of bodily health. One dietetic truth 

especially has been brought before the public; namely, 
the need of a “balanced diet” for the body. It is not 
well for the body to have too much carbohydrate, or 
too much fat, or too much proteid. The body needs all 
of these foods, but in right proportions. 

Can we not speak of the dietetics of the soul? 
Surely the soul needs various kinds of food. In the 
first place the needs of the intellect must be met by 
some sort of working philosophy of life. There are 
also certain social wants in the heart of the normal 
individual. He craves the society and sympathy of his 
fellows, and the assurance that he is advancing the 
cause of human brotherhood. What we call, for want 
of a better term, the spiritual needs of the soul,—in 
other words, the craving for a sense of oneness with 
the Father,—are normal among men. 

It is the office of the church to gratify at least in a 
measure these needs of the soul. And the church must 
provide a balanced diet. Any church that gives merely 
a theology and neglects the social needs, or preaches 
a social gospel and neglects the cultivation of fellow- 
ship with God, or stimulates the spirit of worship but 
closes its heart to the cries of an oppressed humanity, 
is bound to fail miserably. But the church that con- 
siders its mission threefold—that gratifies the intellect, 
that preaches and practises brotherhood, that inspires 
in souls communion with the spirit—will go forth con- 
quering and to conquer. 
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Grandma’s Chair 


MARY E, HALSTED 


My Grandma has a rocking-chair 
That swings to Sleepy-town ; 

She holds me close and cosey there 
When all the lights are down. 


Her song is soft and far away, 
And closes up my eyes. 

I slip along the dreamy Way 
Of Baby’s Sleepy-skies. 


A Disappointed Thanksgiving Visitor 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It was just that “whole hour before 
dinner” time that is so dreadful to boys 
and girls on Thanksgiving Day. Peter 
and Peggy looked far more worried than 
thankful as their round eyes met across 
the solemn parlor at Aunt Ella’s. The big 
clock in the hall had boomed twelve, 
very slowly, and dinner was not until one. 

Mother and grandma were out in the 
kitchen with Aunt Ella, and Peggy 
thought they were very lucky to be able 
to stay out among such good smells. Aunt 
Lucy was setting the table, and the 
men had all driven to the station to 
meet the family hero, Uncle Hal. For 
three years Uncle Hal had been far from 
home, in Uncle Sam’s service, but now that 
he was really coming back, the whole 
Palmer family had gathered for the most 
wonderful Thanksgiving in America. 

It did seem too bad that Peter and 
Peggy were the only children “‘big enough 
to count,” as they put it. Baby Barbara 
was only four months old, and was good 
for nothing except to love, of course. 
Cousin Bob was a year old, so he could 
not help much either. He was noisy and 
given to losing balls and gouging out 
dolls’ eyes, so on the whole Peggy and 
Peter were glad he was upstairs asleep. 

But what to do until dinner-time? 
Peggy frowned over at Peter, who scowled 
back at her. Peter had on his best suit 
and his new squeaky shoes. His hair was 
very damp and slick, and he felt like a 
wooden boy. Mother had told him to play 
quietly and not get mussed before dinner. 

Peggy’s yellow hair hung in seven 
round curls, and she wore a big blue bow 
on the top of her head. She looked ad- 
miringly at her Sunday serge dress and 
at the new shoes with the white tops. 
“Don’t get untidy and soiled,” her mother 
had warned, as she hurried up to the baby, 
“for I want you to look nice when the 
men come from the station. It’s only 
an hour till dinner.” 

“Only an hour!” groaned Peter. “Wish 
I’d brought my ball or a story-book. It’s 
no fun sitting here like a bump on a log 
for sixty whole minutes, and maybe 
longer.” 

“Don’t see why the old weather man 
didn’t have it snow,” said Peggy. “Uncle 
Hal’s bobsled is out in the barn, being 
wasted. I'll tell you,” she went on hope- 
fully, as Peter moodily picked up the 
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stereoscope and some pictures he had 
squinted at a dozen times already. 

“Well, what?” he demanded shortly. 
Even a girl’s game was better than moping 
there with his feet nearly asleep. 

“We could make Thanksgiving calls,” 
Peggy said brightly. “People make New 
Year’s calls and I don’t see why Thanks- 
giving ones aren’t just as nice. Oh, I 
don’t mean on real people!” she hastened 
to assure troubled Peter. “Just around 
the barnyard, you know. Old Gray and 
Lady Lou are in the corral to-day, and 
they’d be glad to see us. They’re as 
tame as kittens!” Remembering just then 
that the new kittens were due to open 
their eyes on Thanksgiving, she cried, 
“Let’s go see the kittens, quick!” 

Peggy was her frolicky every-day self 
now, white-topped shoes and big bow for- 
gotten. Seizing her sweater, she raced out 
the front door, with Peter at her heels. 

“What’ll mother say?’ puffed plump 
Peter, trying vainly to outstrip his fleet 
sister. 

“Oh, it’s perfectly proper to make calls!” 
Peggy assured him over her shoulder. “We 
won’t slide down the hay or do anything 
like that. O Peter!” She paused sud- 
denly and halted Peter with a pinch. 
They were near the chicken-yard now, and 
such a hubbub as arose in Hen-ville! 
Peggy’s sharp eyes had a glimpse of a 
pretty furry creature that seemed to flash 
from the top of the henhouse and seize 
a fine fat fowl. 

Before the intruder could get away with 
his prize he caught sight of the children 
racing straight toward him. In disgust he 
dropped the hen and darted toward the 
barn, but up popped brave Peter with a 
big stick. Peggy bore down on the un- 
welcome visitor, waving her sweater, and 
crying “Shoo!” desperately. In a panic 
the creature leaped forward—straight 
into the henhouse! 

With a shout of triumph Peter rushed 
to bang the door on the prisoner. But 
he sprawled head first and upset the 
hens’ drinking-pan all over himself. When 
Peggy had slammed the door and the 
hens had quieted down, the big blue bow 
was hanging neatly on an apple-bough 
under which Peggy had dodged to the 
attack. She was ruefully gazing at a 
scuffed new shoe when a “Honk! honk!” 
from the gate drew both children as the 
Pied Piper’s music lured the children of 
Hamelin long ago. “Come on, Peter! We 
can climb the corral gate quicker than 
we can open and shut it!” 

So it was that two breathless, excited, 
decidedly mussed children pounced on the 
returned soldier, giving him no quarter, 
and demanding that he LOrweraunaee 
immediately with them. 

“There’s a big catty thing in the hen- 
house,” explained Peggy, when she could 
get in a word. He’s in, and the hens are 
out!” 

“Did it get your bow?” her mother asked 
reproachfully, 

“Oh, that’s up in the apple-tree. Ill 
run and get it,’ Peggy said meekly. 

“But the thing nearly got old Topknot!” 
declared Peter, seriously. “Get your gun, 
Uncle Hal, and show us how you can 
shoot!” 
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“Tf those children have caught the scamp 
that has been stealing my finest hens,” 
Aunt Ella said solemnly, “won’t I be 
thankful? Go and see, this minute.” 

Down to the chicken-yard marched all 
the men and some of the women, with 
Peggy and Peter for guides. In less time 
than it takes to write it, Uncle Hal had 
put an end to the bobcat that had come 
prowling round once too often—no doubt 
to get his own Thanksgiving dinner. When 
the procession got back to the house, din- 
ner was on the table, and everybody was 
willing and ready to eat it at once. 


“My, that was a short hour!” confided — 


Peter to Peggy as they hastily washed 
their hands in the kitchen. 

“That’s ’cause we had an adventure,” 
Peggy said happily. “But we didn’t make 
any Thanksgiving calls!” 

“We had a caller ourselyes—that’s 
why!” grinned Peter, heading sn he! 
in the direction of the turkey. 


Fairy Lace 
BARBARA HOLLIS 


Marjorie sat looking out of the window 
one cold, snowy, blowy, wintry day. It 
had been blowy and snowy and cold all 
night. The pretty snowflakes came softly 
down like dancing fairies, and even the 
veranda railing was so deeply hidden that 


you would never have guessed there was. 


a pleasant veranda there at all. It was 
hard to imagine that not long ago you 
sat there in a hammock! 

Marjorie was watching the snow and 
wishing it would stop, because mother 
had said she couldn’t go out until the 
storm was over. Besides, if it snowed 
much longer, the snow would be too deep 
for a sled, and Marjorie did want to go 
sliding. But until it stopped there was 
nothing to do but play dolls, or read, or— 
or—oh, yes, there was one more thing— 
and that one more thing was “just think- 
ing things.” Marjorie had found out just 
lately what fun that was, so now she 
began to play it all by herself. She had 
found that wondering was really the very 
best way to begin her new game. 

So she said to herself, but right out 
loud, “I wonder where the fairies go in 
winter?” and she said it so loud that 
mother, who was in another room sewing, 
thought she must be asking her, and said: 

“T don’t know, dear. I suppose it would 
be too cold for a tiny little fairy to stay 
here when it snows, wouldn’t it? Perhaps 
they go down South, where Aunt Alice 
lives, you know. There is never any snow 
there.” 

Then she went on with her sewing and 
forgot all about fairies in winter. 

Perhaps she thought Marjorie had for- 
gotten too, because she didn’t say any- 
thing more either, not out loud at least. 
But though mother did not know, Mar- 
jorie went right on with her game, and 
even if she didn’t really say any more 
she talked with the same little elf who 
always came when she began to wonder 
about anything. Now ‘he hopped right 
out of the book where she had seen pee 
so often, and he said :— 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha ! 


Where do the fairies 


. 
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saw that each one was really just like a 
tiny piece of very beautiful lace. 

“Q fairies, thank you, thank you for 
working so hard for Jack Frost! Thank 
you for my beautiful snow!” 

And Marjorie ran to get her sled, and 
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go in winter? Why, I supposed all chil- 
dren knew that!” 

Marjorie had to admit that she did not, 
but she was so anxious to learn that hé 
said,— 
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the last two or three years, many people 
have learned to like whale meat. : 
The flying hunter made, too, a large 
profit from the sale of the large quantity 
of valuable oil taken from his prey. Per- 
haps, if airplanes take to pursuing them 


“Down South is a land where there never 
is snow— 

"Tis the land where Jack Frost and his 

fairy folk go!” 

“Oh, is it where Aunt Alice lives?” 
asked Marjorie. 

“That’s one of the places,” said Elf, 
“but there are lots of others, too. As 
soon as it begins to get cold, Jack Frost 
calls all the fairies together and gives 
his orders :— 

“ ‘Come, my fairies, haste away! 

Can’t you see Jack Frost is here? 

He has come to paint the leaves 
| And brown the nuts—for winter’s near. 
, He must stay till cheeks are red, 

\ 


Till it’s time to use a sled.’” 

, “Oh,” said Marjorie again, “doesn’t he 
go with them?” 

“No,” said Elf, “they always go with 
. the wild geese, who fly ahead in the 
{ shape of an arrow to point the way for 
them.” 

; “But’— began Marjorie. 
: “Have patience,” answered her little 
teacher, “have patience, and I will tell 
_ you all about it. When it is time for the 
’ - snow to come, Jack Frost makes a flying 
trip to the Southland. The fairies are all 
, ’ waiting for him there, ready and eager 
to begin the winter work which they know 
must be done. Then, ‘Quick—quick—the 
, time has come!’ he cries as soon as he 
arrives, and a thousand fairy fingers im- 
mediately set to work making tiny little 
pieces of beautiful fragile white lace 
which fly into the air as fast as they are 
woven and follow Jack Frost back into 
the winter land again, and you can see 
the fairy lace everywhere!” Here Elf 
pointed out the window and repeated, 
“Everywhere!” 

Marjorie’s eyes grew wide with wonder. 
“Oh!” she said.. “Snow?” 

“Yes, yes,—snow, snow!” said Elf, and 
went on :— : 

“airy fingers weave the snowflakes, 
Jack Frost’s orders are obeyed. 
Busily they fashion laces 
Till a winter storm is made. 
When he cries: ‘Enough, my workers! 
Cease your labors, one and all! 

Then the winter storm is over, 

For there’s no more snow to fall.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie, louder than ever 
this time. “O-oh!’ She wanted to hear 
more, but Elf had gone, and mother, who 
had heard the last “O-oh!’ dropped her 
sewing and came in to see what Marjorie 
was doing. 

“Yes, dear, it has stopped snowing— 
now you may go out if you want to.” 

She bundled her little daughter all up 
warm in her little red coat and fuzzy 
little red hat and leggings, and opened the 
big front door, and Marjorie went out 
over the snowy veranda, where the ham- 
mock used to hang, and into the white, 
white yard. - 

Then it was that she realized that the 
elf-teacher must have known what he was 
talking about, for a few belated snow- 
flakes fell and lay upon the red coat, and 


‘Abraham Lincoln. 


when Marjorie looked closely at them, she 


soon her cheeks were as rosy as her coat 
and she was aS warm as warm could be, 
and as happy—well, as happy as every 
little girl with a sled is, when it has just 
stopped snowing. 

Elf, who had of course gone back into 
his book, laughed joyously, for he, too, 
had enjoyed his part in the game that 
Marjorie played. 


in too great numbers, there will soon 
have to be a closed season on whales. 


A King’s Wonderful Gifts 


Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, is a 
real king. Because he is deeply concerned 
for the welfare of his people, he has given 
away all the crown properties of the 
House of Savoy, to be used to support and 
eare for the Italian peasants and for the 
soldiers whose hardships he shared for 
three years on the battle-line. 

Victor Emmanuel’s gift to his people in- 
cludes large tracts of land in every part 
of Italy. The royal palaces on these lands 
will no longer be used as royal palaces, 
but as headquarters for the relief work 
among his people. The crown lands of 
Italy are larger than those of any other 
country, because they are made up of parts 
of the eleven states into which Italy was 
divided before the Italian Kingdom was 
united. 

Besides giving away all the lands be- 
longing to the Italian Royal House, the 
King asks that his private fortune be 
taxed like that of any other citizen. All 
classes of people in Italy are deeply 
touched by the King’s gift. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presivent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crier, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gznzran Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


King Albert and Lincoln 


Springfield, Ill., is a quiet little city in 
the Middle West. Off the main street still 
stands the low clapboard house which, 
some sixty years ago, was the home of 
It was to Springfield 
that the King and Queen of the Belgians 
and Prince Leopold came, to pay homage 
to the memory of our great American. The 
royal family visited with great interest the 
little clapboard house, unchanged within 
and without since the days when Abra- 
ham Lincoln passed daily through its 
doors, and with no tablet to distinguish it 
in any way from its neighbors. They also 
visited Lincoln’s tomb, and there Albert, 
King of the Belgians, paid his own and 
his country’s tribute to the simple man 
whose spirit he, of all men, understands. 


Airplane Whale-hunting 


A few months ago an army lieutenant 
on the Pacific Coast decided to go whale- 
hunting in his airplane. Sailing over the 
ocean, a thousand feet up in the air, he 
saw his game spouting about four miles 
out at sea, and at lightning speed swooped 
down on the huge whale before it had 
time to submerge. Tipping his plane nose- 
down toward the sea, he fired his machine 
gun, the sea was churned into foam, and 
the whale rolled over on its back. 

Flying back to shore, the airplane 
hunter secured a motor-boat dnd went 
back full speed for his prey. He towed 
the great whale ashore at Los Angeles, 
where a meat-packing firm dressed and 
packed the whale-steak in tins. During 


The Secret of Successful Cooking 


is really no secret at all. Those 
dishes you admire most owe 


sonings and flavors. What kind do 
, = use? None but Slade’s 
are good enough forme. 1 
don’t need to use the ex- 
pensive meats. With 
Slade’s I can make 

1) the cheaper kinds deli- 
i tious and nourishing. 


Ask Grocers for Slade’s D. & L. SLADE CO. 


Boston 


Slade’s Spices Flavor Best 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tub RHGISTHR 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Along the Way 


Every day brings a ship, 

Every ship brings a word ; 

Well for those who have no fear, 

Looking seaward well assured 

That the word the vessel brings 

Is the word they wish to hear. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Sunday 


Behold, God. is my salvation; I will 
trust, and not be afraid: for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song; 
he also is become my salvation.—Isd. wii. 2. 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Monday 
The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them.—Prov. ai. 3. 


There is no life’s companion like the truth. 
Bind it with close forged fetters to thy 


side, 
And guard it like the apple of thine eye. 
—Robert Beverly Hale. 


It matters little where I was born, 

Whether my parents were rich or poor, 
Whether they shrank from the cold world’s 

scorn 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you brother, plain as I am, 

It matters much. 

—From the Swedish. 


Tuesday 


Let them that love him be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might. 
—Judges v. 31. 


Blessed is congenial work, for it helps 
one to achieve healthy independence and 
to rise superior to his misfortunes. 

Blessed are they who always do the best 
they can, for God can ask nothing more, 
and man should be satisfied with nothing 
less. 

Blessed is a sunshiny heart, for it shall 
fill itself and everybody else with the con- 
tagion of good cheer. : 

Blessed is he who can keep young in 
spirit (who can keep the spirit of youth 
immortal inside), for he shall enter into 
the new life of the world. : 

Blessed is the capacity for putting one- 
self in another’s place, for it shall super- 
sede unjust judgment with good under- 
standing. 

Blessed is the man who realizes that re- 
ligion is something more than morality, 
WH he shall partake of the inspiration of 
ife. 

—Frederic A. Hinckley. & 
(Notes taken from a sermon.) — 
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Wednesday 
My fiesh and my heart faileth: but God 
is the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion forever.—Ps. lxwiti. 26. 
I stand amid the eternal ways. 
—John Burroughs. 


On a day of gloom and depression, when 
sky and mind were alike overcast and the 
nervous tides were at ebb, I mournfully 
asked, “Shall I ever again be young and 
well?” The answer came like a soft, 
cheery, inward voice, “I shall never be 
otherwise than young and well.” What 
had a passing cloud to do with the eternal 
prospects of a son and heir of God? 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Thursday 
For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.—Acts «vii. 28. 


FAITH 
Beyond the straining vision of my eyes, 
Beyond the farthest reaches of the skies, 
There is a star I cannot see, yet know 
As hope knows tears and follows where 
they flow. 
Sometimes I dreaming see this mystic light 
Marking the widest arches of the night; 


Sometimes I feel its silver, throbbing 
breath 

And know the healing touch, as life knows 
death. 


Yet often in the dazzling glare of day 

I laugh this star and all it means away. 

I see more brilliant constellations rise 

That change the course of years and blind 
my eyes. 

Then comes the dusk. I kneel for evening 
prayer P 

When all is still, and lo, the star is there, 

Transcending all things, making all things 


small, 
And teaching me that God is all in all. 
—Hlizabeth Reynard. 
Friday 


Oh that my words were now written! 
that they were graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock forever! For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth—Job «ix. 238, 
24, 25. 


All that God owns He constantly is healing, 

Quietly, gently, softly, but most surely ! 

He helps the lowliest herb with wounded 
stalk 

To rise again. 
down 

All gracious powers to cure the blinded 
lamb! 

Deep in the treasure-house of wealthy 
Nature 

A ready instinct ever wakes and moves 

To clothe the naked sparrow in his nest, 

Or trim the plumage of an aged raven. 

Yea, in the slow decaying of a rose 

God works, as well as in the unfolding bud : 

He works with gentleness unspeakable 

In death itself; a thousand times more 
careful 

Than the mother by her sick child watch- 
ing. 


See, from the heavens fly 


—Ary Scheffer. 
Saturday 


If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.—John «iii. 17. 


So oft the doing of God’s will 
Our foolish wills undoeth! 
And yet what idle dream breaks ill, 
Which morning light subdueth? 
And who would murmur or misdoubt 
When God’s great sunrise finds him out? 
—Hlizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep 
all untruths out from my thoughts, know- 
ing that thou art that truth which has 
‘kindled the light of reason in my mind. I 
shall ever try to drive all evils away from 
my heart and keep my love in flower, 


.| knowing that thou hast thy seat in the 


inmost shrine of my heart. It shall be 
my endeavor to reveal thee in my actions, 
knowing it is thy power gives me strength 
to act.—Rabindranath Tagore. 


For the Service Pension Society 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
desires to acknowledge with gratitude the 
following contributions received during the 
fiscal year 1918-19 from organizations 
other than churches or Alliances, and from 
individuals :— 

Boston, Second Church Sunday-school, 
$5; Dorchester, Christ Church School, $5; 
Passaic, N.J., Lend a Hand Class, $1; 
West Roxbury, Mass., Sunday-school, 
$3.77; Fall River, Mass., Junior Alliance, 
$5; Germantown, Pa., Guild, $10; Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Junior Alliance, $5; Essex 
Conference, $100; total, $134.77. 

Mrs. H. F. Vickery, $50; Emily W. How- 
ard, $10; Rev. Leon Harvey, $15; Rev. 
George D. Rice, $2; Rey. BE. M. Wilbur, 
$10; Minister of the First Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., $50; Rev. R. T. Leavens, $25; 
Miss Eleanor B. Haton, $5; Miss Harriet 
E. Freeman, $10; Miss Lucy Lowell, $100; 
Miss Elizabeth G. May, $50; Rev. K. E. 
Evans, $5; Mrs. W. P. Gauld, $50; Rey. 
E. Q. S. Osgood, $10; Miss Annie §S. 
Priestly, $5; Rev. Alfred Manchester, $20; 
Rey. Granville Pierce, $10; Mrs. Charles 
Haist, $25; Mrs. J. H. Wiggin, $25; Char- 
lotte H. Clark, $10; Mrs. Mary S. Russel, 
$5; Arthur A. Smith, $50; Miss C. Louise 
Smith, $40; Rev. L. R. Daniels, $8; Rey. 
B. R. Bulkeley, $5; Rev. Margaret Bar- 
nard, $10; Mrs. Herman L. Vickery, $30; 
Rey. W. C. Gannett and N. L. F., $10; 
Sarah HE. Pratt, $2; Rev. F. S. Thacher, 
$5; A. L. and E. L., $10;. Rev. George W. 
Cutter, $10; Rev. Robert S. Loring, $10; 
Rev. Minot Simons, $40; Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, $75; M. P. S., $5; Rev. Ben- 
jamin A. Goodrich, $20; total, $822. 


SUMMARY 

Previously acknowledged :— 
Contributions from churches...... $3,167.19 
Contributions from Alliances...... 2,417.50 
Contributions from other organizations 134.77 
Contributions from individuals...... 822.00 
ENCOrestish ‘au(kis aeeie Olathe viene ee 24.94 
POCA AEs Siena orn a atte eee mae $6,566.40 


The following gifts were received dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1918-19 by the treas- 
urer of the Society for the Permanent 
Fund held in trust by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and are herewith grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Women’s Alliance, Brattleboro, Vt.... $10.00 
Mrs.) William W.Justice. 2 2.2. ates 1,000.00 
Women’s Alliance, Newburyport, Mass. 


(Liberty: Bond)x.¢ otaec Jace ae 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, South Congrega- a ABT, 
;itional ‘Church, Bostonsews eae a 10.00 
Rey. Robert S. Morrison......... «+» 500.00 
Women’s Alliance, South Congrega- Ney 

ional Church, Boston (Liberty ; 

BON). ooon snes s vam seinen coerce § 100.00 

Total. 
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| “The Crisis in Church and College” 


A STIRRING BOOK FOR THE NEW ERA 


BY THE WELL-KNOWN WRITER 


Dr. G. W. McPherson of Yonkers, N.Y. 


(Author of “The Modern Conflict Over the Bible,” 25,000 in Second Edition, Cloth) 
Superintendent of the Old Tent Evangel Evangelistic Committee, New York City 


Cloth. 1919. 250 pages. Price $1.45 


“The Crisis” Vol. 


DISTRIBUTED BY YONKERS BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS, N.Y, 


G. W. McPHERSON 


This book gives results of correspondence with 211 presidents of colleges, theological seminaries, and preparatory 
schools, submitting excerpts and letters in full on every vital religious question, as, the history of the Bible, 
inspiration, higher criticism, evolution, missions, students’ and teachers’ problems, social service, place of Christ 


in modern thought, and is endorsed by clergy, educators, laymen, men and women everywhere. 
for the thinking people of this new age. 


DR. JAMES M. GRAY 
Dean Moody Bible Institute: “I have read your 
stirring book and am preparing a commendatory 
review of it for the ‘Christian Workers Magazine.’”” 
In this review Dr. Gray said, ‘‘It is the only book 
of its kind.” 
DR. LEN G. BROUGHTON 
Noted Northfield speaker: ‘‘It is one of the ablest 
presentations of the religious questions that has 
appeared in our day. I shall study this book 
further.” 
(= SPECIAL OFFER! 


TESTIMONIALS THAT COUNT 


REV. PAUL RADER 


Pastor, the Moody Church, Chicago: ‘‘I have been 
praying three years for this book. I think the 
Moody Church will want 1,000 copies. In this 
first great chapter built of excerpts from the radical 
text-books and reference books used in our religious 
education, you have all the serum.” 


LOS ANGELES BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dr. R. A. Torry, Dean: ‘‘Rush by express 100 
copies of your ‘Crisis’ volume. I am profoundly 
stirred by this book.’”’ Telegram sent by Rev. 
Dr. Horton, superintendent of this institution of 
400 Bible students. 


Cash Gift of $25 for order of $100 worth, $12 for $50, and $5.50 for $25. 


It is the book 


Would make a desirable Holiday Gift. 


DR. MARK A. MATHEWS 
Ex-Moderator Presbyterian Church of America: 
‘Send 100 copies of your book to my church in 
Seattle....In our Bible Conference here your 
great book was praised and the 100 copies were 
sold, except a few which I am sending to some 


friends.” 

DR. A. C. DIXON 
“T have read your book with profound interest. 
It is a message, and greatly needed to-day. With 
the exception of one or two minor matters, I give 
it my hearty endorsement.” 
Pastor wrote: ‘‘‘ Crisis’ 


volume strengthened pastor and prevented division of church. Our young people must get this book. Bible Classes need it.” 
Address: Yonkers Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 


“The Crisis in Church and College,” Vol. I., $1.45. 


“The Modern Conflict over the Bible,”” Vol. II., $1.45. 
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Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift to Medicine 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


The munificent gift of $20,000,000 by 
Mr. Rockefeller for the improvement of 
medical education in the United States 
has led some persons to ask, What is the 
matter with the doctors? Has the medi- 
cal profession fallen so low as to require 
this immense sum to lift it up and place 
it where it ought to be? To put such a 
construction upon the splendid benefaction 
of Mr. Rockefeller would be most unfair 
and unjust. It may be truly said of that 
profession in this country that to-day it 
stands much higher in scientific attain- 
ments, technical skill, and practical effi- 
ciency than ever before, and this is largely 
due to the help given in the past to favored 
colleges and denominational schools all 
over the land. The gift of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler, however, is the first of the kind to 
be devoted to medical education in gen- 
eral: it will be donated to no one class or 
sect, but will search out the most needy 
and deserving colleges and wherever found 
will help them to attain their best in both 
theory and practice. It will raise the 
standard of scholarship, will provide ade- 
quate salaries for professors and secure 


a for them the leisure necessary for inde- 
pendent research. The gift is broad in its 
provisions, and unsectarian. 


It is dis- 
tinctly humanitarian in its purpose. In 
‘the medical profession there are and 
1d be no heresies. Every member is 


quite free to form his own judgment on 
any question without risk of censure or 
fear of punishment. There is no author- 
ity to compel him to swallow old formulas 
or to shrink from new ideas. If he can 
give good and sufficient reasons for the 
faith that is in him, he will find true 
disciples and friends. In this respect the 
modern medical school may serve as a 
good object-lesson to some theological 
schools. Here both professors and stu- 
dents are free to think and judge for 
themselves in all fields of investigation. 

This splendid gift is also a public recog- 
nition of what we all owe to the medical 
profession. As a rule the people of this 
great country do not appreciate as they 
should how much these men are doing for 
public health, decency, and comfort. Dur- 
ing the Great War we had positive evi- 
dence of their skill and _ efficiency. 
Through their services how many lives 
were spared, how many cripples restored, 
how many deaf, dumb, and blind were 
helped, how many’sufferers from gas and 
shell-shock fitted for useful industries in 
time of peace! An army camp used to be 
a hotbed of disease. Typhoid, dysentery, 
and pneumonia carried off their thou- 
sands. ‘To-day over there the mortality 
was reduced to a minimum. The new 
diseases caused by life in the trenches 
were promptly arrested. Venereal disease, 
the ancient and classic plague of armies, 
was brought down to less than one per 
cent. 


It is now hoped that by this rich en- 
dowment of a millionaire the many lessons 
learned by hard experience in camp, field, 
and hospital may be utilized for the bene- 
fit of invalids at home. We are advancing 
to a better state of civilization which de- 
mands that the educated doctor should be 
recognized as a public necessity, should 
be assured of a sufficient income, and 
should be ready in every community to 
protect us against those insidious germs 
that are always near to invade and de- 
stroy. There is no better way in which 
we can show our appreciation of his ser- 
vices than by endowing our medical 
schools and placing at his disposal every 
facility for his thorough education. Surely 
we all are indebted to Mr. Rockefeller for 
his generous contribution. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


By Epaar O. AcHorn and Epwarp N. THaLn 


The clash of a Boston man’s ‘‘New England con- 
science”? with a Western woman’s ambition for social 
success; the power of the press as a factor in her rise, 
There is a secret engagement; an informal marriage; a 
great fortune at stake. The scenes are in Boston, 
New York, the South and West. Marshall Jones Co., 
Publishers, Boston. All bookstores. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 
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Two Months Before the Fire-Box 


Notes of a minister who became a shoveller 
of coal and drawer of water 


ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 


It was the summer of 1918, and the in- 
dustries of the country were crying for 
workers. I had two months’ vacation at 
my disposal, and an opportunity to fire a 
locomotive on one of America’s greatest 
railroads. I had no difficulty in deciding. 
It was answering the call of adventure to 
don overalls and gloves and take my sta- 
tion in front of the fire-box. The interest 
of the experience was heightened by my 
being on the extra list. This introduced 
the element of the unexpected. I could 
not tell from day to day what I would be 
called upon to do, what engine I would 
have, or with what engineer I would work. 

My first assignment was from seven in 
the morning to three in the afternoon, on 
an engine which shifted passenger cars 
all day long at a large passenger terminal. 
It was with no measure of over-confidence 
that I essayed this untried task. I 
frankly confessed to the engineer that 
this was my first day and that I expected 
I should need much advice and forbear- 
ance from him. Let me acknowledge the 
patience and help which he gave me all 
that drawn-out day. I am debtor to him 
and to many more like him, who dis- 
played a man-to-man friendliness which 
I have never seen exceeded anywhere. 

How does it feel to be a “green” fire- 
man? The fireman must make things go. 
When he has a string of cars behind him, 
he has a real and practical sense of his 
responsibility. At such a time he feels 
that the whole world has singled him out 
and has its eye on him. In all likeli- 
hood when he goes on duty the locomo- 
tive is steaming well, with a well-built 
fire in the fire-box. His spirits rise with 
the steam gauge and he is hopeful for 
the day. Then the engine is coupled to 
a train and the work begins in earnest. 
The steam gauge sinks, lower, lower. The 
fireman may haye been congratulating 
himself while the engine was standing 
still and the steam was finding vent 
through the safety valve. But now, with the 
steam gauge pointing so menacingly lower, 
still lower, he awakens to a frantic zeal. 
He puts on the forced draught; he rakes 
and shakes and shovels; his body streams 
with perspiration. But the snorting puffs 
of the engine grow slower and wheezier 
and the fireman’s heart sinks within him. 
He becomes conscious of how weak and 
helpless a fireman he is. 

The engineer, with a twinkle in his eye, 
climbs down from the cab seat and 
calmly looks over the fire. He makes a 
move here and a move there. He puts 
in a shovel of coal here where it is 
needed and there where it is needed. Ah! 
the beautiful precision with which he 
places the coal just where he wishes it 
to go. He does not spill it about the fire- 
door. There is no visible strain or effort 
on his part. In his hands the shovel be- 
comes an instrument of great skill. Under 
his care the fire leaps with joy, and that 
sinister, tell-tale steam gauge climbs mer- 
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rily on the dial, while the steam sings 
and purrs, and the pop-off bursts its 
throat. 

The fireman’s humility is matched by 
his grateful admiration for the engineer. 


He realizes just how unskilled he is and* 


how much he has to learn, but he sees, 
also, how the engineer does the work and 
he remembers that the engineer had to 
acquire his skill by perseverance. So he 
takes heart and he tries hard, prodded by 
the necessity of making things go and 
encouraged by the example of the other 
man. 

I was too inexperienced to be assigned 
to a passenger run or to a heavy freight 
run during the summer, but the foretaste 
that I did receive of what the real thing 
is like, helps me properly to value the 
man up ahead who is doing all the work 
while I comfortably spread myself in 
some passenger train de luce. 

One of the difficulties of a fireman on 
the extra list is that he has a different 
engine every day, and that, strange as it 
may seem, each engine has something of 
its own individuality. For instance, in 
some cases a heavy fire is needed to keep 
up steam and in others only a light fire. 
What is expected of one under certain 
conditions may be directly opposite to 
what is expected under other conditions. 
A somewhat humorous incident of this 
nature happened to me on my second day. 
It had to do with smoke. My first day’s 
work had been within the city limits, and 
there the rules are very strict that one 
must keep the engine from smoking. My 
second day’s assignment took me to a 
large freight-yard. Scrupulously I strove 
to abate any smoke nuisance from my fire, 
trying to apply as well as I could my ex- 
perience from the day before. What was 
my astonishment, then, when the engi- 
neer suddenly told me to smoke up, and 
added that the engine would not steam 
properly unless I was making smoke! 
Thereupon I learned that no smoke re- 
strictions applied in the freight-yard. In 
the city, special smokeless coal was pro- 
vided, but here a very smoky coal. 

A great deal of hazard still exists for 
train employees on our railroads. We 
do not realize the risks they take for 
us every day. One day I was sent out to 
the freight-yard. In this yard are two 
artificially graded hills called humps. 
From these two humps, freight-trains are 
made up, one being used for eastbound 
and the other for westbound cars. In 
sorting out cars for different destina- 
tions this method is used: An engine 
called a feeder pushes a number of cars 
before it slowly, and as a car reaches the 
crest of the hump it is cut off from those 
behind it and permitted to roll down the 
grade on the other side. It runs down 
what is known as a ladder-track. From 
this ladder-track many switches lead off 
to tracks on which trains are being made 
up. These switches are controlled from 
a tower and thrown by a towerman who 
is notified on which track the car is to 
go. On each car as it starts down the 
ladder-track a brakeman takes his place, 
and then he proceeds to set the brake at 
the right time so that the car will not 
go too far nor run into other cars with 
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too great an impact. I was firing the 
locomotive which ran back and forth, 
picking up these men as they reached the 
lower end of the yard and bringing them 
back to the top of the hill. Suddenly the 
engineer called my attention to a “cut” 
of five cars coming down the hump. They 
were gathering tremendous momentum, 
and when they passed us it was evident 
that the brakemen did not have them 
under control. We watched them roll by, 
off the ladder-track and onto the side- 
track where they were wanted. Rapidly 
they closed in on other cars that were 
before them. On the top the brakemen 
were twisting the brake-wheels with 
might and main, but without noticeable 
effect. When they saw that the case was 
hopeless they scurried down the sides of 
the cars and let them go. And they 
went, like a bolt from some mighty gun, 
with a crash and a boom into those other 
cars. There was a burst like an explo- 
sion, cars were demolished, and sugar, 
precious sugar, was scattered by the hun- 
dredweight on all sides. A raucous shout 
went up from the men who had just es- 
caped with their lives, as if the finest 
joke in the world had befallen them. Such 
accidents are common. 

The danger is not confined to the men on 
the cars. The men on the engine also 
have their risks. At a large passenger 
terminal numerous switch-engines are op- 
erating all the time. When a man is sent 
to relieve the crew on one of these en- 
gines at night he is informed as to the 
probable location of the engine, but then 
he has to make his way in the midst of 
lights and shadows across busy tracks, 
with switches snapping all around. As 
he does so a huge locomotive may bear 
down upon him in the darkness, seeming 
to the lone fireman like some awful, im- 
ponderable, merciless monster, ready to 
crush out his tiny, helpless life. 

Before the summer was over I had been 
summoned for work at all hours of the 
day and night. These calls came on the 
telephone an hour and a half to two hours 
before time to report. The fireman on the 
extra list virtually sells himself to the 
railroad company, for on the expiration 
of a six-hour rest period after going off 
duty, he is expected to be within earshot 
of the telephone. If he does not answer 
in person, he forfeits his place on the 
list, and does not go on duty until all 
the names before his have been called 
in rotation. Sometimes calls came after 
midnight, when car service was infrequent. 
Luckily, some means turned up in every 
emergency and I was not once tardy. 

Some days there was a welcome rest 
period when we went in to be coaled up 
and to have the fire cleaned. At another 
time there was the thrill of coming down 
the steep grade of a high coal-trestle. 
And, best of all, there was the quick in- 
terchange with eager, active minds, busy 
now with economic problems and again 
with religious ones. Let no one under- 
rate the intelligence of these men who 
run our engines. The engineers are 
picked men who have served a rigorous 
apprenticeship. 


They are a wholesome, _ 
manly class, and the spirit of good-fellow- _ 
ship is theirs to a degree which few 
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others possess. As I think upon their 
fine sociability, their cordial fraternalism, 
a reason for it suggésts itself. The engi- 
neer and the fireman are alone with each 
other for many hours at a time. They 
often have very little time at home, for 
some trips out on the line take them 
away for nearly a week. Consequently, 
for the friendly association which human 
beings crave, they must rely upon the en- 
gine. If the fireman tries to be conscien- 
tious about his work, the engineer easily 
lays aside any superiority, meets the fire- 
man on his own level, and makes their 
hours of service together bright with 
friendly intercourse. It was a bracing 
tonic, a high privilege, to come close to 
the lives of these men, not in the guise 
of a minister of religion, but as a humble 
shoveller of coal and drawer of water. 


The Alliance: November Meeting 


The three hundred and thirteenth meet- 
ing of the executive board was held in 
Boston, November 14, Miss Lowell pre- 
siding. There was an attendance of 
thirty-two, including four presidents of 
near-by branches. 

The president, after attending the con- 
ferences at Baltimore and Charleston, vis- 
ited four Southern branches (Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Memphis, and Nashville), 
finding in each place devoted workers. 
Returning by way of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Miss Lowell was able to be present at 
the reception tendered Mr. and Mrs. 
Simons in connection with the installation 
of Mr. Lupton. © 

A letter from Mrs. Blake Odgers of the 
British League expressed deep apprecia- 
tion of the strengthening of the bonds 
between the League and The Alliance, ef- 
fected by the visit of Mrs. Cornish to 
the British Isles the past summer. 

In response to a letter from Vancouver, 
B.C., the board sent greetings to this 
loyal branch who have carried on so 
bravely for five trying years. 

Mrs. Davis spoke with enthusiasm of 
the significance of the Baltimore and 
Charleston conferences and the oppor- 


tunity there afforded for better acquain-. 


tance and fellowship. 

Mrs. Noyes read appreciative letters 
from Miss Herford, Miss Van Eck, and 
Mme. Loyson, who feel greatly encouraged 
and helped by the gifts sent them from 
The Alliance. 

The name of Mrs. James B. Case has 
been placed in memoriam by the branch 
at Weston, Mass. 

The Library committee reported send- 
ing reply postal cards to all Unitarian 
ministers, asking how the lending library 
of The Alliance and the Association may 
be made of greater serviceableness. 

The International committee reported 
Signora Giulio’s appreciation of the money 
sent her, which she will put to good 
use in travelling. She finds a greater 
response to liberal ideas in Italy from 
Catholics than from Protestants. Mrs. 
Weller asks for Russian books and also 
for socks and warm underwear for her 
_ Russian men. 


oe A letter from Holand says the way 
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is now open to send material to Hungary. 
Some figures were given showing appal- 
ling mortality among babies for lack of 
proper food, and an_urgent call was 
sounded for condensed milk, infants’ food, 
hospital supplies, ete. Will any who wish 
to contribute money or food communicate 
with Mrs. William L. Voigt, 317 West 
81st Street, New York City, or Mrs. C. E. 
St. John, 33 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.? Effort will be made to reach 
fellow-Unitarians in Hungary. 

The Cheerful Letter committee reported 
that home study work for the year is 
well started. On account of the increased 
cost of printing the Cheerful Letter maga- 
zine, a larger subscription list is greatly 
desired. 

The College Centers committee reported 
new activity in the Connecticut Valley. 
At a recent reception in the Amherst 
church young men and women were pres- 
ent from the Agricultural College, Smith 
College, and Mount Holyoke. The Uni- 
tarian girls’ club at Smith College, with 
thirty-five enrolled, has a pew in the 
Northampton Unitarian church. On the 
recommendation of the committee it was 
voted to put before the branches an ap- 
peal for $200 for the work of the College 
Centers. The committee feels that this 
is the time for an aggressive campaign 
for college towns the country over. 

The Social Service committe reported a 
good start on the Americanization work 
undertaken at Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton. A young Italian woman has been 
engaged who will call on the Italians of 
the neighborhood and be the bearer of 
good-will to them from the church people. 
She will have stated hours at the church, 
when they may come to talk with her. 
This is a special piece of Americanization 
carried on through the Social Service 
Council by the branches of Greater Bos- 
ton. The board heartily approved a letter 
that the committee is about to send to all 
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Alliance branches, showing ways of co- 
operation. On the recommendation of the 
committee it was voted to issue an ap- 
peal for $200 for the general work of 
the Social Service committee. 

Mrs. Alice M. Arnold of Quincy and 
Miss Sallie Reynolds of Salem were elected 
Massachusetts directors, and Mrs. Joseph 
May of Philadelphia was chosen director 
for Eastern Pennsylvania to succeed Mrs, 
St. John. Mrs. A. B. Kimball of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Mrs. C. G. Brainerd of 
Madison, Wis., were added to the College 
Centers committee. 

Four Massachusetts directors offered ex- 
cellent reports of their branches. Reports 
‘from the Rocky Mountain section showed 
devoted effort to meet difficult conditions. 

At the next meeting, December 12, re- 
ports will be due from the Southern States 
and the second group of Massachusetts 
branches. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CHRISTIAN 
Recaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
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All Souls Church, New York 


On the fifteenth of November, 1819, All 
Souls Church was incorporated under the 
legal title of “The First Congregational 
Church of New York.” On the fifteenth of 
November, 1919, the present congregation 
gathered in the parish house to rejoice to- 
gether over the noble history of this hun- 
dred years. It ‘has been a history of 
which they might well feel proud. In this 
church were begun some of the oldest and 
most beneficent philanthropies of the city. 
From it have come forth men and women 
distinguished for services to literature, to 
country, and to human needs. William Cul- 
len Bryant was a parishioner here; so 
were Peter Cooper, founder of the famous 
Institute that bears his name; his son Ed- 
ward, once mayor of the city; the leader 
of the New York bar, perhaps indeed of 
the United States bar in his day, James 
CG. Carter; the no less eminent leader of 
the profession, Henry Wheaton, founder 
of a chair of Government at Harvard, 
and others not far short of these in dis- 
tinction. 

The Sanitary Commission was founded 
by a group of which Dr. Bellows was the 
leader,—that Commission, prototype of the 
Red Cross, which brought to the battle- 
fields and hospitals of the Civil War the 
mighty ministrations of a vastly organized 
mercy. Under the shadow of this church, 
too, was begun, again with Henry Whit- 
ney Bellows as a leading figure, the first 
organized effort for civil service reform. 

‘Besides the illustrious Bellows, child of 
genius, born to inspire and to administer 
great projects, the church has had the 
service of remarkable ministers. Only six 
ministers have held this pastorate 
throughout the century. William Ware, 
the first, has left a name known to lit- 
erature. His “Zenobia, Queen of Pal- 
myra” stands among the three or four 
most widely circulated works of historical 
romance in English. Charles Follen, next 
.in order, who met a tragic death in a 
‘disaster at sea, was a distinguished 
ischolar. Then came Dr. Bellows to guide 
ithe church through forty-three years. No 
ineed to tell to Unitarians the story of 
that splendid life! Theodore C. Williams 
‘followed, hymn-writer, classical scholar, 
‘man of exquisite taste and talent. Thomas 
'R. Slicer succeeded, a powerful fighter for 
+public righteousness, a speaker and writer 
‘extraordinarily - gifted with the divine 
-power of words. An apostolic succession 
‘indeed, this line of men, forming’a tradi- 
tion worthy of their gospel! 

[The foregoing sketch of the life of the 
‘church which has gloriously performed 
‘its duty to the individuals who have com- 
‘posed it, to the city, the Unitarian de- 
‘nomination, the country, and the world, 
‘ omits the essential word to make it whole, 
: namely, a recognition of the magnificent 
| spiritual leadership of the present min- 
jister, Dr. William Laurence Sullivan. 
' Throughout the history of the denomina- 
tion no clergyman has received from all 
‘the ministers and people more profound 
and reverent attention and regard for his 
message and ministry than Dr. Sullivan. 
; He holds a place of great honor because 

he gives himself with great power to the 
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spiritual realities. In his hands, the life 
of All Souls Church will abundantly ful- 
fil its precious tradition, for the present 
age.—TuHeE Eprror.] 

On Sunday, November 16, 1919, the first 
centennial service was held in the morn- 
ing. Both the 
Souls, the Church of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn, and the sister-church in Harlem, 
Dr. Wright’s church,—as every one calls 
it, since its history is his history,— 
closed their doors in order to join in the 
celebration of the venerable first church 
of New York. Under the inspiration of 
the magnificent audience the three min- 
isters who took part were at their best. 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody told the splendid 
story of the Sanitary Commission. In the 
congregation before him was a lady, still a 
member of All Souls, who had given the 
full strength of her youth to that great 
cause in the heroic days of the Civil War, 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, grand-daughter 
of Alexander Hamilton, whose years have 
been filled with such service to humanity 
as rarely falls within the power of a 
single life to bestow. Mr. Lathrop up- 
lifted us with a noble vision of the work 
still awaiting us; and Mr. Sullivan paid 


daughter-church of All, 
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homage to the memory of his predecessors 
in this pulpit. : 

In the evening Mr. Taft and Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot were the speakers. The old 
chureh has never known such a throng, 
and aS many more were turned away. 
These two distinguished men spoke worth- 
ily of their fame and of the occasion. Dr. 
Bliot told of the progress of religion from 
terror to love, from servitude to freedom, 
and laid emphasis on the immortal service 
given in this development by the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Taft made a profession of 
his own Unitarian loyalty, and dwelt upon 
the grandeur of religion for the private 
soul, and its inestimable importance for 
societies and states. With a magnificent 
singing of “America” by the vast congre- 
gation, and benediction by Mr. Sullivan, 
the great day was closed. 

A fit closing it was for a century of 
God’s work done, and an auspicious open- 
ing for the work now waiting to be done. 
For this work we are united, ready, and 
eager. Under the guidance of the eternal 
Watcher of the ages, this church, young 
in heart if old in experience, rededicates 
itself to liberty and truth, to human good 
and the kingdom of God. 


BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Little Red Wonder 
Book 


By Lewis G. Wilson 


Illustrated. 64 pages. 
postpaid. 

‘“‘A Faith Book of Religion” for children 
from four to six years, with entertaining pictures 
and jolly thumb-nail sketches, which can be 
colored. This little book is intended to teach 
the child through its personal relationships the 
beauty and value of religion. Attractively bound 
in decorated red covers. 


The Little Child at the 
Breakfast Table 


By William C. Gannett 
80 pages. 75 cents net. 85 cents postpaid. 

A book of brief inspiration for the work of the 
busy day through contact with more enduring 
and uplifting currents of thought than can be 
found in the morning paper or the day’s toil— 
a means of inculcating into the lives of im- 
pressionable and growing children that spirit of 
quiet reverence and worship which alone can 
guide them aright through the paths of life. 


The Thought of God 


In Hymns and Poems (Three Series in One) 


By Frederick L. Hosmer and 
William C. Gannett 


352 pages. $1.35 net. $1.45 postpaid. 


A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and 
devoutness of which has for years commended 


50 cents net. 58 cents 


it to all religious minds. The first two series 


have been out of print for some years, but have 
been included in this volume, together with a 


new series which are now offered to lovers of 
beautiful lyrics. This book makes an excep- 
tionally delicate and discriminating gift. 


Behold a Sower! 


By M. Louise C. Hastings 
224 pages. $1.50 net. $1.65 postpaid. 


Choice selections of spiritual uplift to be used 
in the home, in the schoolroom, or in the church 
school. To live day by day with the intimate 
thoughts of Charles Gordon Ames, Phillips 
Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, Minot J. Savage, 
and many soulful poets of the past and present, 
is a great education. 

It has been the object of the editor not onl 
to provide daily readings for the home and school- 
room, but also to bring under one cover inspira- 
tions which will bring comfort, courage, and 
hope to people in all walks of life. 


The Heaven of the Moon 
By Samuel R. Calthrop 


$1.00 net. $1.10 postpaid. 

A collection of poems which summarize the 
faith that was the inspiration of the long and 
useful life of this philosopher, scientist, teacher, 
preacher, and lover of humanity. He asked the 
universe and man the secret of their being. The 
answer is revealed in this volume. 
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_ American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
November 12, 1919, at 2 p.m. Present: 
Messrs. Bates, Carr, Carruth, Cornish, 
Eliot, Park, Robertson, Simons, Williams, 
Mrs. Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

- The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of October as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand October 1, 1919..... $7,640.74 
BIT INL GLO TIS 00s 51 « jeveheighe.c'.0 © = s\srs, ss 459.62 
Bequest of Miss Hannah R. 
Grant of Salem, Mass., 
additional and final.... 927.81 


Bequest of Miss Susan A. 
Smith of Waltham, 
Mass., added to Reserve 


al has I Ee ie A ROC 300.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund :— 

Gift of Augustus P. 
- Loring, Boston. .$100.00 
Gift of Society in 

Barnstable, Mass. 25.00 125.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety 1917 Special Appeal 

Fund :— 

Gift of Conyers Button, 

Philadelphia, Pa. .$20.00 

Gift of C. M. Clark, 

Philadelphia, Pa. .800.00 820.00 
DUTOVERES G5 Byers hes fete c dats 26.30 
Investments, received for re- 

INVEStMONTE «4:5 occa wee 1,596.85 
Investment, Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on 

SERA SA aero) ates fate tn vate tn exe. 600.00 
Income of invested funds.. 11,110.86 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Publicity account....... 82.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Building..... 6.93 

$23,696.11 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

CLGLY ate ateielsielcr cho @ ale's.0) ¢ - $8,476.29 
Salaries and other mission- 

IY SEXDOTINGD «, «0:5 scum sven 1,989.34 
Payments on account of 

sundry trust funds..... 1,944.83 
Expenses of Unitarian Build- 

INDE oper taeaiiee eames 663.48 
Lucetta S. Carter Fund, bal- 

ance of fund paid to First 

- Unitarian Society, Wich- 

Tia SSN Ges nse « « eee 3 168.07 
UNVESEDIEHUS sec) scoleeis 516 5st 0 6 3,303.76 
Alteration and equipment, A. 

U. A. Annex, 16 Beacon 

Street... 1.1, a eee 2,000.00 

Cash on hand, November 1, 1919... 5,150.34 
$23,696.11 


Upon the request of the president, the 
publication agent gave a brief account 
of the activities of the Publication Depart- 
ment and the Beacon Press. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were 
_adopted :— 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion sell the real estate in Atlanta, Ga., front- 
ing on Cain and Spring Streets, now owned 
by it, and that the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
be and hereby is authorized on behalf of the 
Association to execute and affix the corporate 
seal, to acknowledge and deliver a deed of 
said land, and to do any and all other things 
necessary to make the purposes of this vote 
effective. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, be and hereby is authorized on behalf 
of the American Unitarian. Association to ex- 
-ecute and affix the corporate seal to a deed of 
_Telease and quitclaim of certain parcels of land 
in the village of Tarrytown, town of New- 


burgh, N.Y., being lots number 1, 2, 3, 16, 17, 


18, 19, and 20 on map dated February 16, 
1883, to Cassity E. Mason, which deed is dated 
tober 10, 1919, and to do any and all other 
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acts necessary to accomplish the purpose of | 


said deed and of this vote. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$500 toward the expense of publishing ‘‘Thomas 
Starr King, Preacher and Patriot,” by Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, on condition that the bal- 
ance needed to meet the cost of manufacture 
and other incidental expenses can be provided 
from some other source. 

Voted, To publish the report of the Com- 
mission on “The Social Duty of the Unitarian 
Churches” as pamphlet No. 7 in the Religion 
for the New Age Series. 


Mr. Simons reported on the work of the 
Ministers-at-Large; and upon his recom- 
mendation it was 


Voted, To authorize the secretary of the 
Department of Church Extension to appoint an 
additional Minister-at-Large at a salary of $200 
a month, 

Voted, To appoint Rey. E. C. Davis of Lan- 
easter, Pa., to be the representative of the De- 
partment of Church Extension in the territory 
of the Joseph Priestley Conference. 


The secretary reported on the progress 
of reconstructing the building at 16 Bea- 
con Street; and it was 


Voted, That the directors request the officers 
of the Women’s Alliance to appoint a commit- 
tee to take charge of the Ministers’ Hostel at 
the Association Annex, and to confer with the 
secretary upon the plans under which the work 
ean be carried forward. 


The secretary also reported on the situ- 
tion in Liberia; and it was 


Voted, That the board does not deem it ex- 


pedient at present to undertake missionary 
work in Liberia. 
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Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, That the treasurer and secretary and 
Hon. Leslie C. Cornish be appointed a com- 
mittee of the board to confer with the officers 


-of the society in Revere, Mass., concerning the 


disposition of the money received from the 
sale of the church property. 

Voted, To grant to Cornelius Heyn, a gradu- 
ate of Meadville now doing post-graduate work 
at the Harvard Divinity School, the sum of 
$300 from the Perkins Fellowship Fund. 


The secretary reported briefly on the 
present location and work of certain rep- 
resentatives of the Association in the 
foreign fields. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the president be authorized to 
invite the International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Liberals to meet 
in Boston and Plymouth in September, 1920, 
in connection with the celebration of the Ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 


Upon the invitation of the board Dr. 
Lawrance of the Department of Religious 
Education addressed the board in regard 
to the work and aims of the Department 
and the itineraries of the secretaries. 


The president briefly presented his ob- 
servations during his recent journeys. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Carr, duly sec- 
onded, it was 


Voted, That the board empower the president 
to donate, at his discretion, publications of the 
Association to libraries and other eligible insti- 
tutions and individuals. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.05 p.m. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


SS 


BUILDING THE BUILDERS OF A GREAT RACE 


BRICK-LAYING AT FESSENDEN 


What undertaking could be better worth while, wider in scope, farther-reaching in influence, 
more substantial in results than that of training the men who are to lead the onward and upward 


march of twelve millions of American Negroes? 


The American Missionary Association is deep in the task of making ready for service nine thou- 


‘sand such future leaders. 


It is moulding their character and training them, head, heart, and hand 


together, through its chain of fine schools and colleges. 
In this vast and fruitful field of effort IT ASKS YOUR HELP. 


Tue AMERICAN MissIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
The enclosed gift is to be used for the support of your chain of training schools. 


Amount $ 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH R®GISTER 
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swe Unitarians Meet and Act 


Lively evidence of a revitalized church life 
in the best spirit of these exacting days 


Cold gray skies without, a cheery crack- 
ling wood-fire- within, regret that the re- 
cently called ministers were not to reach 
Davenport and Des Moines in time to 
attend the annual meeting, satisfaction 
that Rev. Eleanor HE. Gordon and Rev. 
A. M. Judy, both of the “Old Guard,” 
could be present, sadness that always 
comes at an anniversary when familiar 


voices are missed, joy that so many old. 


and new friends could be together,—these 
things made the picture of the opening 
day of the Forty-second Annual Confer- 
ence of the Iowa Unitarian Association, in 
‘Humboldt, October 27, 28, and 29. 

Unity Church has recently enlarged the 
social rooms and added a fireplace. This 
fireplace contributed to the cheer of the 
three days’ meeting, as all but the evening 
gatherings were held in the main parlor. 
“It is a good meeting,” were words heard 
on every hand. “The banner Conference,” 
said Mr. Judy, at the last. 

The conference sermon, “Ye Believe in 
God,” delivered on the first evening, by 
-Rey. R. F. Leavens of Omaha, Neb., gave 
a good key-note of what was to follow. 
Of course to each one there was some- 
thing that was “best of all.” One was 
very sure that it was Dr. Reese’s report 
of the Baltimore meeting; another, that 
it was his address on Tuesday evening, 
“Who is my neighbor?’—when in unmis- 
takable words he voiced the duty of the 
liberal church in regard to the great prob- 
lems of democracy. -Some one else was 
quite convinced that Rey. Charles HE. 
Snyder led all, in his sermon on “Salvya- 
tion by Character,’ while others voted for 
Mr. Leavens. Rev. Hleanor BE. Gordon’s 
address on “Religion in Recent Literature” 
got a front place. Many outside of the 
Conference listened to this discourse and 
‘all pronounced,it fine, only there was too 
‘little time for discussion. Judged by im- 
mediate results, Rev. Arthur M. Judy’s ad- 
dress on the “Laymen’s League” should be 
awarded first place, for at the close of the 
Conference a motion to organize a Hum- 
boldt Chapter of the League was seconded 
by some twenty-five men all ready to be- 
come charter members. 

The Sunday-school and Young People’s 
session, conducted by Rey. V. B. Silliman 
of Iowa City and Miss Henderson of 
Omaha, Neb., was of deep interest. 

The hospitality of Humboldt was in evi- 
dence from the time the guest arrived at 
the station until he was bidden godspeed 
before his homeward journey. This hos- 
pitality was felt not only in the individual 
-homes of the church, but in the central 
home, beloved by all—cheery, bright Unity 
Church. 

Most of the friends and delegates re- 
‘mained to the last, thus making the clos- 
‘ing banquet most enjoyable. Rey. Cora 
‘Vy. V. Lambert, minister of the church, 
presided, and her witty introductions of 
the speakers and the inexorable bell that 
cut short the wisdom and eloquence made 
the after-dinner speeches effective. One 
thing your reporter was particularly re- 
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joiced to see—that while two luncheons 
and two dinners were served by the 
women of the church, entirely by their 
own hands, the same women found time 
to attend the meetings. 

Resolutions in substance on the follow- 
ing matters were adopted: thanking the 
Humboldt parish for the care and plan- 
ning of the Conference; the consideration 
of the best form of membership to use 
in the churches; to co-operate with the 
Laymen’s League in its aims; to approve 
the covenant of the League of Nations and 
urge the 
United States Senate without amendment ; 
to create a committee to prepare a history 
of the Association and its parishes of the 
territory; to approve and ratify the fol- 
lowing action of the board of trustees at 
the meeting of November 7, 1918: 


Whereas it is possible that there will be con- 
siderable funds realized from the sale of prop-, 
erty at Rock Rapids and Cherokee, and a prom-' 


ising movement of a missionary nature is in 
progress at Sioux City, which merits our sup- 
port.—Resolved, That there is appropriated 
only from such income, for the year ending 
October 1, 1919, a sum not to exceed $200 or 
any part thereof needed or available for such 
purposes, to be used by the missionary com- 


mittee for such movement at Sioux City; and 
further Resolved, That we recommend that this: 
experiment at Sioux City be assisted for a. 


period of two years following October 1, 1919, 
and that this be carried on as one of the mis- 
sionary activities of our state work; 


continuing the exchange of pulpits and the 


reception of experts in some elements of | 


our parish work; to secure the publication 


of a periodical church news letter in THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER; to co-operate with 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the 
Church Extension Department of this As- 
sociation, new fields for Unitarian effort; 
to refer the matter of co-operation with 
the Universalist churches of the district to 
the board of trustees; to invite the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to send into this 
district at least twice a year a man to 
visit all the churches; to finance at least 
one meeting of the board of trustees and 
one meeting of the ministers of the dis- 
trict, between conferences ; to congratulate 
the American Unitarian Association upon 
the organization of a Department of 
Church Extension, and upon the selection 
of that able and aggressive leader, Rev. 
Minot Simons, as secretary ; approving the 
financial movement to put into one budget 
the various working needs of the denom- 
ination, the same to be met by the Mil- 
lion Dollar Drive; accepting the invita- 
tion of the Unitarian Society of Omaha, 
Neb., to hold the next annual meeting in 
that city. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hon. Johnson Brigham of Des 
Moines; vice-president, Mrs. Sadie Hook 
Passig of Humboldt; secretary, Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City; treas- 
urer, Mr. Henry H. Griffiths of Des 
Moines; trustees for three years, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Omaha, Dr. S. B. 
Hoskins of Sioux City; trustee for two 


years, Mrs. Mary Emsley Adams of Mason | 


City; trustees for one year, Miss Augusta 
Pasche of Davenport, Rey. V. B. Silliman 
of Iowa City. 


immediate adoption by the 


ary, 


-whom has said, “Use me as. much. as. you 
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Simultaneous Meetings in Boston 
MILES HANSON 


The rnd is fast approaching for the 


‘| series of meetings which the committee 


composed of delegates of the Ministerial 
Union and the Laymen’s League were 
asked to arrange. 

The committee reports that one hundred 
and seven meetings are definitely fixed, 
which averages three in practically all of 
the churches in the vicinity served by the 
trolleys. In this issue of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER is a complete programme of the 
services. Forty-eight ministers have prom- 
ised to speak. Seventeen services are ar- 
ranged for Sunday evening, November 
30, and on the following Sundays, Decem- 
ber 7 and 14, there will be’ two mass 
meetings in the evenin in Tremont 
Theatre, where the singing will be led by 
massed choruses, and the preachers will 
be Rev. W. L. Sullivan,’ D.D., and Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. Four churches 


have arranged to continue Sunday even-_ 


ing services all through the winter, and 
the Laymen’s League will have services 
each Sunday evening of January, Febru- 
and. March. These meetings will 
probably be held in the Laymen’s League 
house. 

The committee is confidently expecting 
that these Simultaneous Meetings on De- 
cember 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 will be of such a 
stimulating and inspiring nature that they 
will stand out as red-letter days in the 
history of the churches. 

It has scarcely seemed advisable to fix 
definitely the subjects for the speakers, 
but there has been a growing conviction 
that it would be well for the ministers to 
concentrate’ on one line of thought, and 
this‘a number of ministers have suggested 
should be “Saving the Soul of America.” 
All recognize the gravity of the days, and 
are becoming more and more convinced 
that the real revolution must be in men’s 
minds. With a change of mind there al- 
ways comes a change of policy. Too much 
thinking has been unwise thinking of late, 
and there needs be what our orthodox 
friends call “conversion.” The greatest 
force to bring this about should undoubt- 
edly be the Church, and in these simul- 
taneous meetings we have an unique a 
portunity to serve. 

Now is the time to prepare ouitearviae to 
seek to live closer to God than ever, and 
to be missionaries of the Spirit. We all 
have a multiplicity of social engagements, 
but can we not put.them on one side for 
a week and with one heart and mind 
seek the wisdom of sons and daughters of 
God? The vast needs of the time create 
an opportunity such as the Liberal Church 
has never had before. The Harvest. is 
great, and let us prove that with us the 
laborers are not few. 

It has been suggested that it might be 
well if the Church Covenants were near at 


hand, so that throughout. tthe district, new 


friends, and old friends who have hitherto 
not seen their way to subscribe, may en- 
roll themselves as active workers for God. 


A word of appreciation is ‘due to the 


cordiality of the ministers, . every, ‘one of 


wish during ‘the whole week.” 


aa 


~ 


2 


the house will be put. 
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The Repisled is Thankful =| 


At this season people are. asking one 
another, “What are you especially thank- 
ful for this year?’ The Circulation De- 
partment asks itself this question, and the 
answer is :— ; 

For the interest the ministers are tak- 
ing in increasing the circulation of THE 
RecIster in their parishes. 

For the following resolution passed by 
The Laymen’s League at the Baltimore 
Conference :— 

“In co-operation with the Directors of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, we intend to 
place this greatest religious paper in the 
world for a short time in every Unitarian 
family.” , 

- For an ever-growing subscription list. 

For an ever-improving paper. 

For letters containing lines such as 
these :— ; 

“Tt is a new kind of paper, candid, sym- 
pathetic, discriminating, and fearless.” To 
me THE Recister is 100 per cent. in- 
teresting.” “It is a privilege to read THE 
Recistrr. There has never been any other 
paper answering to it in beauty of appear- 
ance or in kind and quality of thought 
offered.” f 

For all these things,—f»r interest, 
growth, improvement, for sincere appreci- 
ation and heartfelt praise, the Circulation 
Department is especially thankful this 
year. 3 
THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Laymen’s League House in Boston 


Headquarters for religious work will soon be 
ready for occupancy—Mr. Barnard chosen 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
Field Secretary 


The Laymen’s League has purchased for 
its headquarters in Boston, Mass., the 
Georgian, a handsome four-story building 
in Park Square, formerly occupied as a 
hotel and restaurant. The building as 
it stands is remarkably suited to the pur- 
poses of the churchmen’s organization. 
Several interior changes will be made, and 
the house will be formally opened about 
the middle of December. 

There are two principal uses to which 
It will be a club in 
which Unitarian men may enjoy the usual 
privileges of club membership. There is 


-& grill room on the basement floor which 
is completely appointed for dining ser- 


vice, and it is proposed for the present 
to install a cafeteria for breakfast and 
luncheon. There are about forty sleeping- 
rooms, for each two of which there is 
an adjoining bath. On the second floor 
are two large rooms, one to be used for 
committee meetings and one as a library 
and reading-room. The convenience of the 
house for all of the important places 
in the heart of the city, and the congenial 
interests of the men who will visit there, 
give assurance that this social feature will 
be successful. 

The other and greater use is that of a 


religious headquarters, where the indis- 


pensable office of religion for the Nation’s 
welfare will be kept before both the men 


of the League and the whole community. 
ss are 4 ee 2 ‘ ‘ ' ’ 


- 
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This great spiritual object has gripped the 
Laymen’s League as the most important 
need of the country, not only in times of | 
crisis, but always. It is probably a new 
enterprise—that between Sundays there 
should be maintained by laymen an es- 
tablishment devoted to the vital power 
of religion for the common defence and 
welfare. Clubs abound in cities, which 
deal with every other subject, and now, 
when religion applied to every-day life is 
the great demand of men everywhere, a 
notable programme of meetings, discus- 
sions, addresses by prominent men, and 
working plans by. church people will be 
undertaken on a permanent basis and 
with the highest and most practical mo-. 
tive. 

The house will bear the Unitarian name, 
and true to the tradition and custom of 
the church, the spirit, emphasis, and goal 
are-all one—the public good. 

On the first floor there is a beautiful 
room forty-eight feet wide and seventy- 
five feet long. A gallery surrounds the 
room. ‘Together they will accommodate 
nearly a thousand persons. The speakers’ 
rostrum will be in the rear, and directly 
above it in the gallery there will be an 
organ and space for the members of a 
chorus choir. The offices of the League 
in Boston will be located in the front 
part of the building on the first floor. 
Probably the most notable feature of the 
whole house is the really church-like de- 
sign of the great meeting-room. Only 
slight alterations will be necessary to 
make it warm, dignified, and worshipful. 
Already arrangements are being made to 
hold important religious meetings in the 
house during the coming winter. 

The League has chosen as office secre- 
tary and manager of the League house 
in Boston William A. Barnard of this 
city. Mr. Barnard is a graduate of 
the class of 1899, Harvard University, 
and a graduate of the Boston University 
Law School, and has been a successful 
lawyer since his graduation. When the 
World War broke out, Mr. Barnard joined 
the navy as an ensign and served for 
over two years, being placed on inactive 
duty at the close of the war, with the 
grade of Lieutenant. The entire time he 
was in the navy he was marked “Excel- 
lent” for executive ability. At the end 
of the war, Mr. Barnard had anticipated 
spending a year in the country, on his 
farm, before taking on active work; but 
he readily saw the splendid opportunity 
for service with the League and accepted 
the position. Mr. Barnard is a Unitarian, 
the grandson of Rey. Charles F, Barnard, 
after whom the Barnard Memorial was 
named. He is an ardent yachtsman, a 
writer of short stories, was secretary of 
the Taft Campaign for Massachusetts in 
1912, and is a very able, practical man. 

Chapters have recently been organized 
at the following places: Albany, N.Y.; 
Belmont, Mass.; Boston, Mass.: Arlington 
Street Church, First Parish (Brighton), 
South Congregational Church, First Con- 
gregational Society (Jamaica Plain) ; 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish; Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Lynn, Mass. ; 
Marlboro, Mass.; Salem, Mass.; First and 
Second Churches, Reading, Mass.; Syra- 
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cuse, N.Y.; Waltham, Mass.; Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Winthrop, Mass.; Woburn, 
Mass. On November 22 there were eighty- 
one chapters definitely organized. 

For the remainder of November and 
for the first two weeks of December the 
Field Secretary has appointments at the 
following places: In Massachusetts, Sterl- 
ing, Bridgewater, Concord, Dover, and 
Milton; December 1, Chicago, Ill.; Decem- 
ber 2, Milwaukee, Wis.; December 3 and 
4, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; De- 
cember 6, Cleveland, Ohio; December 7, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; December 8, Passaic, N.J.; 
December 9, Summit, N.J.; December 10, 
Hackensack, N.J.; December 11, Paterson, 
N.J.; December 12, Canton, Mass. ; Decem- 
ber 15, Dedham, Mass.; December 16, 
Manchester, N.H. 


A MINISTER who for the best of reasons must 
leave the ministry wants the management of 
the estate of old gentleman or lady; finest 
business recommendations; will do work on 
estate and make home for owner. Prefer 
Southern New York or Northeastern Virginia. 
Available at once. Address C. L. Royan, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 


Camp Hill set out one year ago to raise 
$25,000, to pay off its debt. A gentleman 
has written that he will give the last 
$1,000. Twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars has been raised. This $1,000 
pledge leaves us to raise only $1,600. Our 
time is out early in December. Gratitude 
and thanks to readers of THE REGISTER 
who have helped. You speak through us 
to numerous youth. They count you 
blessed for the aid you give. 


LYMAN WARD. 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 
King’s Chapel Lectures 


THE SPIRIT OF NEW JAPAN 


By Rev. TASUKU HARADA, LL.D., 


Ex-President of Doshisha University, Kyoto; 
Author of “The Faith of Japan”; etc. 


In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays, 
DEC. |, 8, 15, at 2.30 P.M. 


Admission is Free and no tickets will be required. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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BOSTON AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


A WEEK OF 
Simultaneous Consecration Services 
WE WOULD DO OUR PART IN 


“SAVING THE SOUL OF AMERICA” 


PLACES OF MEETINGS AND SPEAKERS 


Sunday, November 30, to Friday, December 5, inclusive 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AT— SunDAY Monpay TUESDAY 
SP ATETAM ss « Aach shuts oe inms a7 oP c= IEA C. A. Drummond | C. W. Casson M. Simons 
IGT AMUTON volte coriettte chee coe 8 ere Aiea) oc a ewretette orm Maine Ramee Mane toes «LS kre C. W. Casson 
Roxsury (First CHURCH)............+..- Wits) Att Souts, Rox|Bury 
MRD UPINCH. PLANCK, sors. c vu, d.0.c10to wwcip's aime sisiscime | Ais aNLOOKe H. F. Burns H. Lutz 
DorcHESTER (First PARISH).........--5: Anni Lulibeatineaie nl of awe + & tb 8. Ges M. Hanson 
AMA TOA SEL AING 5 tiyclerw versie > fine 9:7 en tate H. F. Burns W. H. Parker S. B. Snow 
PP AMINGHAD 1s yale’ e ise > sites ieee J RSs herein een LG. Wilson .°, |. deeennetesed 
Newton (CHANNING Reticious Society)} M.Savage | ............... C. R. Eliot 
DorcHESTER (CHRIST CHURCH).......... De COEUR Sie ee Ne ine hao c's as wee tneeee Jenene 
Mrs. Claude U. 
Newton Centre (UnrTARIAN Socrety)..| C. W. Casson Dr. Sullivan Pace Atherton 
M. Savage 
SWVOBUEIN so steatris v steleicps als cMaie eects ako wai] ) als Ertan Ophir A. Peterson C. A. Drummond 
Roxpury (Att Sours CuurcH)......... J. W. Macdonald | L. C. Cornish W. H. Parker 
Miuton (First CONGREGATIONAL PARISH)| ........000000: C. T. Billings H. Page 
DDEPADE, Sic aittereietas Miele se nioWs tm sty wei auene F. Gill H. F. Burns 
DorcueEstEr (TH1rD Reticious Society). UniTI|Na wiTtH Merrin|c House Hitt, Do 
At 4 P.M. c* . 

BEONEHAM: i coelonel tcc oi wet eye ae IME SiImOns es Oh erecs sce ate :. | J.C. Jaynes 
SALEM: 

First CoN@REGATIONAL SocieTy 

Srconp CHuRcH IN SALEM M. Hanson F. Gill 

Norts Mererine Howse Servic|ps at NortH Mer 
BricHton (First CHuRCH)..............| F. A. Powell F. A. Powell FAs Powell aut 
[LBXINGTON AS Psp Mees bye a's whew tno hor J. C. Jaynes GiR. Eliot | Se)? odo eeetenerts 
Boston: 

First Caurcu 8. B. Snow C. E. Park 

ARLINGTON STREET BiS2' stab a atte sree Unirep |Smrvices In ARLIN|GTON STREET aT 5 

Kina’s CHAPEL : 
NVUNGHMB Tm oe sate. aha ase ho tee ie Preis oll! Se sue w cle Sidyp tahoe thy 8.3 ores Cathe P. Perkins 
Wer SoOMBRVIOLE... 45 «cis. des steswaen wn | WAS Margolfy Mihi... 0.50... eee en cee cae eis 
Sour Boston (Hawes i\CHURCH)! .)aacck. <<) aeiels spue Mattias sus 6 UT lotvasve wie x brovece CE C. G. Horst 
NVADME TOWN ice tis cite oaths deo tameentec a ele M. Simons R. Stebbins 8. C. Beane 
DorcHESTER (CHANNING CHURCH)....... R. Stebbins J. A. Fairley iJ. W. Macdounld | 
RSS tered a, olece ace Aintel Manica b Sialone sia. nc cate M. Hanson J. H. Wilson . G. Amold 
RRRADENG sieryreanea rns « Balatels. ¢ 0 deeronera wre yares 8. A. Eliot W. I. Lawrance J. A. Fairley 
VALOR occas ieisic carrer 20% SQM SeOE ee Oita or tee ni J. C. Jaynes Et, Li iskewa ae 
Hype Park (First Unirartan SOcigry)..} ......... 00000 {"Taymen's H. R. Orr 


League 


WEDNESDAY 


H. H. Saunderson 


J. C. Jaynes 


P. Perkins - 


S. M. Crothers 
O. B. Hawes 
M. Savage 


A Layman 


F. Gill 

WITH 
J. P. MacCarthy 
J. A. Fairley 


RCHESTER 


L. C. Cornish 


C. E. Park 


ETING HousE 


B. R. Bulkeley 


P. R. Frothingham 
P.M. 


C. T. Billings 


| M. Simons 


Lewes Rae 


THURSDAY 


i. F. Burns 


H. G. Arnold 


M. Simons 

A. Rossbach 
J. A. Fairley 
S. C. Beane 


L. C. Dethlefs 


re 


H. N. Brown 


A. Peterson 


H. Lutz 


O. B. Hawes 
C. E. Park 


Lady Speaker 


Frmay 
M. Hanson 
H. Page 
F. A. Powell 
C. E. Park 
J.C. Jaynes 
H. F. Burns 


J. C. Duncan 
C. W. Casson 


J. H. Metcalf 


J. M. Wilson 
A. Rossbach 
C. G. Horst 
P. Perkins 


A. T. Bowser 


Mass Meetings in Tremont Theatre, Boston 
SUNDAYS, DECEMBER 7 and 14, AT 8 P.M. 


Preachers: 


Rev. W. L. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


MUSIC BY MASSED CHORUS 


For further information apply to Secretary, 
MILES HANSON, 24 Kenilworth Street, Roxbury 


Rev. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


| 
» ‘ 
j 
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THe WaysIDE PULPIT 
THANKSGIVING 


Our fertile fields help 
to feed the hungry 
millions of the 
human family. 


Let us give thanks. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 

The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will. meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, December 1, at 
10.30 o’clock.. Mrs. Louis C. Cornish will 
report on the British League of Unitarian 
Women and Miss Effie E. Whitman will 
preside. Every one cordially invited. 

Week-day services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., week of December 1: De- 
cember 1, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; December 2, Rev. Maxwell Say- 
age, Worcester ; December 3, Rev. William 
L. Sullivan, D.D., All Souls Church, New 
York; December 4, Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
Cambridge; December 5, Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake, Harvard Divinity School. 


The second meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women for the sea- 
son of 1919-20 will be held at the Second 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., corner Clinton 
and Congress Streets, on Friday, December 
5, at eleven o’clock. A constructive health 
programme will be conducted by Dr. Flor- 
ence L. Meredith. Box lunch at one 
o’clock. All women cordially welcome. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Young People’s Metropolitan Federation 
The second rally of the young people’s 

societies of New York City and vicinity 
met at the Unitarian church at Passaic, 
N.J., October 31. There was a total at- 
tendance of eighty-seven in the roll-call 
of churches, and a permanent federation 
was organized with a constitution and by- 
laws and a full list of officers. Mr. Con- 
stant Southworth of the Second Church, 
Brooklyn, was elected president; Harry 
Haynes of First Church, Brooklyn, treas- 
urer; Miss Julia Way of the Community 
Church, secretary; with Rey. John A. 
Lathrop of Brooklfn and Rey. John L. 
Robinson of Plainfield, N.J., as advisers; 
the officers to work in conjunction with 
Rey. Nelson J. Springer, supervisor of 
the New York district, and Rey. Ben 
Franklin Allen, ‘supervisor of the New 
Jersey district. Other rallies will be held 
quarterly, the next one in January at the 
Community Church, New York. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Association 

The fifty-sixth annual conference of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held in Concord, N.H., November 6. 
An attempt had been made by the newly 
elected secretary-treasurer, Rev. Thomas 
J. Horner, and his associates on the execu- 
tive committee, Rey. H. C. McDougall and 
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representative meeting of the Unitarians 
of the State. The splendid attendance at 
the conference and the equally optimistic 
spirit of both lay representatives and the 
ministers themselves must have gladdened 
their hearts. It was demonstrated anew 
that Unitarianism is not dead, neither is 
it sleeping, but that it is a worthy child 
of an heroic ancestry. After an inspiring 
service of devotion led by Rey. Otto H. 
Duerr, reports were called for from the 
parishes represented, either by lay or 
clerical delegates. Ten of the thirteen 
settled ministers were present and re- 
sponded to the roll-call. The question 
having been asked, “What is the matter 
with the church?’ Judge Remick of Con- 
cord declared, and he seemed to voice the 
opinion of many, “The trouble is with the 
pews which yawn for those who pay for 
them.” It may be “that the crying need 
in our worship is for more of the heart 
and less of the head.’ ~The Secretary of 
Church Extension, Rev. Minot Simons, 
again reiterated that we have the spirit- 
ual goods which a hungry world needs, 
a platform of the great religious funda- 
mentals, and in his opinion our chief 
business is to get these goods marketed. 
In this undertaking he reminded us that 
we must give especial attention to “short- 
range work” in our social relationships, 
the county and state conferences, for, he 
said, “strength comes from the inside” in 
preparation for that “long-range work” in 
which all are engaged, the ultimate evan- 
gelization of the world. A ministers’ 
council was presided over by Rey. Wilton 
E. Cross in’ which much enthusiasm 
abounded for this intensive religious cam- 
paign,—a subject which received further 
consideration and hearty support from 
the energetic and virile secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
who assured us that the laymen were be- 
hind this enterprise, and that their goal 
was “every man on a committee and every 
man functioning.” The conference was 
brought to a close with a stirring appeal 
from Rey. H. C. McDougall, who declared 
our chief need to be “team work and a 
great enthusiasm.” The Concord parish 
served a bountiful luncheon at the noon 
hour to the visiting delegates. H. Sum- 
ner Mitchell, Recording Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 

- A Stranger in the City 

Detrort, Micu.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord: On Tuesday 
evening, October 28, Rev. August P. Rec- 
cord was installed as minister of the De- 
troit Unitarian church. The service was 
simple, but impressive. Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., of Boston, Mass., 
preached the sermon; Rey. Horace West- 
wood, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, offered the 
prayer of installation; Rey. Sidney S. 
Robins of Ann Arbor gave the right hand 
of fellowship; while the welcome to city 
and church respectively was extended by 
Rey. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Mr. John N. 
Bagley, president of the board of trustees. 
On Tuesday evening of the week follow- 
ing, a reception to Mr. and Mrs. Reccord 
was held in the church parlors, which 


} were beautifully decorated for the occa- 
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sion. Already the various departments of 
church activity are displaying the in- 
creased energy and enthusiasm which 
usually attend the coming of a new min- 
ister. The school of religion, with its 
graded curriculum and corps of trained 
teachers, is gradually recovering from the 
loss sustained through the retirement of 
Mrs. Safford, who inaugurated the present 
system of religious education and was 
largely responsible for its success, The 
teaching force remains substantially the 
same, and the same high standards of 
work are being maintained. The usual 
Hallowe’en party was held in October. 
The Women’s Alliance is gradually trans- 
ferring its energies from war and post- 
war work, in which fields it made a re- 
markable record, to the regular Alliance 
activities. The programme for the year, 
just issued, indicates a busy winter. In 
addition to the regular monthly meetings, 
an all-day sewing meeting is held each 
week by the industrial department, while 
the child-study group has arranged for 2 
series of eight publie lectures upon “The 
Ethics of Citizenship,” by Prof. R. M. 
Weley of Ann Arbor, each lecture to be 
discussed at the next meeting of the 
group. The Alliance has also appointed 
a district visiting committee which will 
serve to keep the minister in touch with 
every section of this widely extended 
parish and assist him in welcoming new 
families and ministering more acceptably 
to the old. A chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League was organized in Oc- 
tobef, with D. Howard Fletcher as presi- 
dent and Edward Eliot secretary. The 
first regular meeting in November will 
take the form of a service of recognition 
for the young men from the church who 
served in the Great War. The honor roll 
contains fifty-two names and has three 
gold stars. The Get Acquainted Club, 


Deaths 


MRS. OLIVH WELLER FARIS 


The Unitarian Fellowship and the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., have suf- 
fered a great loss in the death on November 
6 of Mrs. Olive Weller Faris. 

She had reached her eighty-second year and 
had been for the forty-five years she had lived 
in Brooklyn an active, helpful, and most efii- 
cient member of the Second Unitarian Church ; 
and even through a long and painful illness 
had never failed in the competent support and 
warm interest which she and her husband, 
Henry L. Faris,—whom she survived by four- 
teen years,—had always given its many benef- 
icent and civic activities. Mrs. Faris had 
been for over twenty-five years treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Woman’s Club. 

Her love and discriminating taste for read- 
ing made her an authority on books and 
their authors; an intimate acquaintance with 
all that is best in the world’s literature led 
to her being frequently consulted as to writers 
and their works; and her letters in answer to 
such questions are models of clear-headed com- 
ment and fair-minded criticism. John White 
Chadwick, her pastor, used to say of her, “I 
never seem to keep ahead of Mrs. Faris on 
books.” 

For over sixty years a subscriber to Tun 
CHRISTIAN ReGistpR, she followed its varied 
fortunes with concern; and almost the very 
last letter to any one outside of her immedi- 
ate family was one of welcome and congratu- 
lation to its new editor. Ka Ty, 
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which meets every Sunday evening, and 
which has grown from four in March to 
an average attendance of nearly one thou- 
sand, remains the most conspicuous fea- 
ture and the most perplexing problem of 
the church life. More than one-half of 
those in attendance are men, the majority 
of them comparatively young men, stran- 
gers in the city, who come because of the 
opportunity to meet congenial friends 
amid decent surroundings. A similar ex- 
periment is commended to any Unitarian 
church which is located in a large city, 
with its multitudes of lonely folk, and 
which has found the Sunday evening 
service something of a problem. ‘The 
Young People’s Society, which has had 
its hour and place of meeting taken by 
the Get Acquainted Club, is experimenting 
with a midweek meeting. At the Novem- 
ber meeting Mr. Reccord spoke upon the 
religious message of Robert Browning, and 
it was decided to devote the remainder of 
the meetings this winter to a study of the 
life and works of this poet. 


An Appreciated Minister 


San Jost, Catm.— Unitarian Church, 
Rey. O. P. Shrout: This church, though 
somewhat handicapped by a small mem- 
bership, continues to carry on. Services 
are held each Sunday by the minister, 
who has most efficiently served this church 
for ten years. His sermons are of a high 
order, thought-compelling and forceful. 
Some of the recent ones were “The Diyin- 
ity of Humanity,” “Miracles,” ‘The Heart 
of Jesus’ Message,” and “The Only Basis 
for Permanent Peace and International 
Concord,” this last being a masterly ap- 
peal to the best and highest impulses of 
the people, to put aside all selfish inter- 
ests, and sacrifice for the good of all 
earth’s sorrowing children. A iive 
Women’s Alliance looks after the social 
activities of the church, besides paying 
the soloist, and decorating the church 
for each service. They also help with 
the many expenses of the work. The 
present officers are: Mrs. O. P. Shrout, 
president; Mrs. Robert Porter, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. T. Herrmann, treasurer; 
Mrs. G. A. Penniman, secretary. Twenty- 
nine of the young men entered the United 
States Service during the war, all of them 
being spared to return to their homes, 
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though many were in the foreign field. A 
midweek meeting is held by the Idealist 
Club, at the church. Membership in this 
club is entirely non-sectarian, and it 


is hoped to make it a vital part of the 
community life. Speakers of note are 
brought from time to time, David Starr 
Jordan, Chancellor of Stanford Univer- 
sity, being a recent attraction. Mr. Shrout 
is president of this club, being assisted 
by a live committee of the following mem- 
bers: C. S. Allen, Paul F. Clark, John 
G. Jury, Dr. M. W. Kapp, Mrs.-O. P. 
Shrout, Miss Charlotte Morton, Mrs. BH. H. 
Potter, and Mrs. N. BE. Wretman. The 
Wayside Pulpit is effectively used in front 
of the church, its striking messages re- 
ceiving attention from the many persons 
who daily pass the church. 


For Soldiers and Sailors 


THE Recistrr acknowledges with pleas- 
ure six new subscriptions for camp libra- 
ries this week. That makes fourteen thus 
far. Well begun! 

Mrs. W. B. Everett of Watertown, Mass., 
sends $3, which makes it possible to con- 
tinue Tur Reeister in the reading-room 
at Camp Humphreys, Va. The same sum 
from the Leicester, Mass., Women’s Al- 
liance provides the paper for Camp Grant, 
Ill. The contribution of $3 from Mrs. 
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©. J. Steedman of Providence, R.I., will 
continue one of the eight copies necessary 
for Camp Custer, Va. Friday morning’s 
mail brought $9 from Miss Lucy Lowell 
of Boston, which will send three more 
copies to Camp Custer. That leaves four 
reading-rooms to be furnished in that 
camp. x 


Tur Recister is most grateful to these - 
generous friends, and looks forward to | 
adding a number of new names to the list ~ 


of contributors during the coming week. 
There are still 117 subscriptions needed 
to supply the army and navy reading- 
rooms still open. 
The contributions thus far are as fol- 
lows :— 
Mrs. Frederick Tappan, Boston, Mass.... $9.00 
Miss Stella Webster, Portsmouth, N.H... 9.00 
Miss Elizabeth Hurd, Boston, Mass..... 6.00 
Mrs. C. J. Steedman, Providence, R.I.... 3.00 


Mrs. W. B. Everett, Watertown, Mass... 3.00 
Leicester Women’s Alliance, Leicester, 


Normal Federal Income Tax 8% 
Massachusetts Income Tax 6% 


Annoyance From Wild Markets 


BUY 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER 7% PFD. 

OLD COLONY WOOLEN MILLS 7% PFD. 
ORPIN DESK 8% PFD. 

ROBERTSON PAPER 8% PFD. 
SPRINGFIELD ICE 7% PFD. 


Detailed Information on Request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


CA . 


TNR ier 


For collection envelopes address W. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MEAN TIME 


NITARIANS WILL UNDERSTAND, from a resolution passed unanimously by the Unitarian General Conference at Balti- 
more, that plans are being formed for a great “drive” for money for Unitarian work. This “drive,”’ however, is not to be begun 

_ till some time in the year 1920. We should realize that it is important to maintain, in the mean time, our regular financial methods, 

And it is very important indeed that our churches take their annual contribution for the work of the American Unitarian Association 


AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


so that it shall be completed before the big “drive” is inaugurated. It is not intended that the momentum of long-established habits of 
giving be lost in the larger enterprise. Churches and ministers are urged to send for collection envelopes and circulars and make thei 
vass thoroughly and systematically. ‘The contribution should exceed that of recent years to meet the needs of your national work. 


their can- 
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The Christmas Store 


for all... 


New 2 gs 


Besides the usual vast quantities of staple merchandise in wearing & 
apparel and house furnishings which we always offer our patrons, 

-- we have this year many wonderful and beautiful things from the 

+. markets of Europe and the Orient, which were closed to us during 
_. the war, things which nineteen of our own house buyers journeyed 

-. thousands of miles to procure. Christmas Gift buying is delightfully 
interesting here this year because of the unparalleled displays of 
lovely gift articles on view. 


The Christmas Spirit 


Not only in the assemblage of merchandise but in the spirit 
of helpfulness and good cheer which pervades this whole great 
establishment do we strive to make manifest our readiness for the 
Yuletide season. Our salespeople will give you prompt and 

courteous service, and everything that will serve to promote 
convenient and agreeable shopping is done. We owe thanks 
already to a large portion of our patrons who have responded most 
generously to our suggestion for early shopping, and their co-opera- 
. tion is every day making it easier for us to give the best service. 


a J ordan Marsh Company 
i Boston 


fe SWAPAPALAPAPLD AAS ISOI DIOS 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THN RNGISTER 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


'“pPear.’ “One, sir? They’re rather 
small.” “Pair.” “Very good, sir. Shall 
I serve ’em whole?” ‘Pare.”—Boston 


Transcript. 


Bix: “No man eyer succeeded in busi- 
ness who kept watching the clock.” Dix: 
“Oh, I don’t know; there’s the train- 
despatcher.” 


Who goes there?’ 
Sentinel: ‘You 
I’m Private 


Sentinel: “Halt! 
Voice: “Private Smith.” 
can’t get away with that. 
Smith.’—Judge. 


Sid Doun: “Why are silk shirts a lux- 
ury?’ Stan Dupp: “Because you pay $10 
for goods worth $5 and your coat and vest 
covers all but a nickel’s worth.”—Pelican. 


“T believe that everybody ought to say 
exactly what he thinks in his own way.” 
“And yet,” replied the slow-speaking man, 
“that plan didn’t seem to help much at 
’ the Tower of Babel.”—Washington Star. 


“<‘There’s eddication, and there’s com- 
mon sense,’ I ses. ‘Some people ’as one, 
and some people ’as the other. Give me 
common sense. ‘That’s wot you want,’ he 
ses, nodding.’—“Deep Waters,” by W. W. 
Jacobs. 

Brother Lutz of Town and Country de- 
clares he is not so much bothered by the 
question, “Are the dead alive?’ as he is 
by the fact that so many who are reputed 
to be alive are really dead.—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


I like the firm way the Prince of 
Wales is said to have dealt with a bore 
about whom he had been warned during 
his Canadian tour. “I know your father,” 
began the bore. “Yes,” said H. R. H., “so 
do I’; and he hurriedly engaged himself 
with the next party awaiting presenta- 
tion—London Opinion. 


“What is this Church Congress that 
folks are talking about?” asked a Leices- 
ter man. “Why, it’s a meeting of parsons, 
you know.” “Yes, but what do they meet 
for?” “Why, they gather together once 
a year to swop sermons.” “Oh, that’s it, 
is it? Then I hope our vicar was there.” 
—Church Family Newspaper. 


An advertisement in a Toledo, Ohio, 
newspaper: “Some Murr. Motor deliy- 
eries have replaced one of our highly re- 
spected mules. We are forced to place 
him on the market—long ears, reliable 
hoofs, deep voice and all. Drop around 
any day except Saturday and Sunday 
and ask for demonstration. Price reason- 
able to some party looking for a service- 
able pet. The Swan Creek Lumber and 
Supply Co., 226 City Park Ave.” H.w. 


Cornelius on his first visit to the seaside 
went down to the beach at low tide and 
saw a big fishing smack lying high and 
dry on the mud flats. ‘Hey, mister,’ he 
said to a fisherman, “how do you get. that 
big boat down to the water?” “We don’t 
take the boat down to the water, mate,” 
said the fisherman. “The water comes up 
to the boat.” Cornelius gaye a harsh 
laugh. ‘Say, mister,’ he said, “I may be 
from the country, but I ain’t goin’ to 
swaller that.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 

und held for it by the American Unitarian tion 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


SONGS OF THE SOUL 


50 NEW HYMNS AND TUNES 


By A, Irvinn INNES 


, Critics say: “Treasures of lovely soul-songs 
with simple fit music for them.” “Real hymns, 
lyrics of real devotion, a real service to liberal 
Christian hymnology.” “Excellent alike for 
home, for choir, for congregation.” 50 cents net. 


Cc. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAYMENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends, 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 


Church Announcements ; 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at11. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening ser- 
vices at 7.30. Rev. J. W. Macdonald will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 4.m. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school 
at 12, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, November 30, special 
service in connection with the Simultaneous Services in 
the Boston churches. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 114.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, November 30, at 11 a.m. Rev. 
perrente Hayward will preach, Sunday-school at 

45 AM. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, November 30, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, DD., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Restate- 
ment of Religious Faith,” Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary classes at 11 a.m. Collection for Children’s Aid 
Society and Children’s Mission. Social service class at 
10.15 a.m. Speaker, Mr, J. Prentice Murphy. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Some Results of the Children’s Year. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rey. John Malick, minister, Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. ’ 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tam RucisTBR 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. | 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful superVision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges, 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
For Girls Springfield, Mass. 
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